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WALTER ANDERSON 


PAINTER FROM THE SOUTHEAST CENTRAL REGION 


The Southeast Central Region of the AAUW—Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana—is sponsoring the new traveling exhibition of 
Walter Anderson, painter and potter, of Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

The exhibition fills a large room with color and light. It contains fifteen hand- 
colored linoleum block prints about 19 x 72 inches, meant to hang Oriental 
fashion. Some of these are for children—The Pied Piper, Puss in Boots, The Three 
Billy Goats Gruff, Sinbad and the Roc’s Egg, Jack the Giant Killer—others like 
Pelican and Waves, Cupid and Psyche, and The King’s Three Sons are for 
adults. The large watercolors include Sleeping Beauty, The Chinese Nightingale, 
Golden Hair, and The Cat Turned into a Woman and Back into a Cat, and many 
pictures of trees, flowers, fruits, birds, fish, roads, gardens and sea life. The 
drawings are careful studies, especially of birds, made in the habitat. Anderson 
visits bird colonies on uninhabited islands and makes hundreds of studies of 
them. (An illustration of his pottery Fish Vase’ may be found in Helen Stiles’ 
Pottery in the United States.) 

The paintings are the record of life on the Gulf Coast of Mississippi where 
the land meets the sea. Between Mobile and New Orleans, Ocean Springs is a 
town under 2,000 on Mississippi Sound. Beyond is the Gulf of Mexico. 

This area is tropical country. Summer heat averages 90 degrees and the 
growing season is all the year round. The sun blazes over white beach and 
blue water, putting man in the mood to see everything as in solitude. On the 
coast line, the mangrove tree throwing out aerial roots fights to gain more land. 
A little farther back, live oaks hanging with Spanish moss make perpetual shade. 
Figs, bananas, palms, mimosa, wistaria, azaleas, oleanders, crepe myrtle, camel- 
lias grow freely. Magnolia, tulip, and chinaberry bloom as tree bouquets high 
in the air. Jasmine and honeysuckle twist upward in tangles as high as houses. 


(Continued on cover Ill) 


PELICAN AND WAVES, color print by Walter Anderson 
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Front Cover Picture— 
HCRSE AND RIDER by MARINO MARINI 


The Italian sculptor, forty-eight years old, a resident of Milan, has 
become since 1935 a major figure in world sculpture, known especially 
for his horsemen and portraits. Studies like the cover picture, ‘Horse 
and Rider,” are said to have been made after the artist saw peasants 
fleeing on horses in World War II. 
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Revolution in Asia— 


BY MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


As this is being written, the conflict in 
Korea is tense, and both Capitol Hill and 
the provinces are echoing with the ques- 
tion, ““Who sold China to the Com- 
munists?”” Some of those who ask the 
question most loudly seem to be far more 
concerned with scoring off their political 
opponents than with shedding light on our 
Far Eastern policy, but the very fact 
that a query in this form is considered 
decisive is a revelation of the intense con- 
cern of the American people about the 
crisis in Asia and of their limited compre- 
hension of its nature. 

American education has sadly neglected 
the Far East and has not prepared Ameri- 
cans to make reasoned judgments about 
events across the Pacific. It is obvious 
that what is going on in Asia is of immense 
importance to the United States; it is also 
obvious that many Americans do not 
understand and therefore are in a poor 
position to urge or support a realistic and 
far-seeing American Far Eastern policy. 

Although Korea has been more dra- 
matically in the news, the case of China 





Meribeth F. Cameron, Academic Dean at Mount 
Holyoke College, has long been a student of Far 
Eastern problems. In 1936 she traveled to the 
Orient under a grant from the American Council 
of Learned Societies. A member of the AAUW 
International Relations Committee, she wrote 
the study guide, The United States and Eastern 
Asia, published by the Association in January 
1950. This guide outlines background study that 
8 essential for any understanding of the forces 


back of events in Eastern Asia that are making 
headlines today. 


a problem for Americans 













provides excellent illustration of the issues 
that confront us all through the East. 
At the conclusion of World War II, only 
five years ago, the United States seemed 
to have unprecedented influence in Asia. 
Japan was occupied by American troops, 
and China owed to American support a 
permanent seat on the Security Council 
of the new United Nations organization. 
Close cooperation with China was pre- 
sumably to be the keystone of postwar 
American policy. Today the United 
States, to its confusion and dismay, is 
confronted by a new regime in China 
which is both Communist and _ anti- 
American. 


Way has China slipped out of the orbit 
of the United States and into that of the 
Soviet Union? The answers to that ques- 
tion which are prevalent in the United 
States are more like clap-trap plots for 
melodrama than thoughtful analyses of 
historical development. Most of them 
have a fine simple black-and-white (or 
should one say red-and-white?) charac- 
ter: the Communists must have come into 
power because of something the Russians 
have done; China must be another 
Czechoslovakia, now under Russian domi- 
nation as the result of a Russian coup. Or, 
the Communists are in power in China 
because of something certain Americans 
have done; the State Department has at 
best been derelict in its duty to China, at 
worst downright treasonable! 

Both of these diagnoses, while appar- 
ently emotionally satisfying to many 
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people, overlook the central factor in the 
case, the 480,000,000 people of China. 
The Communists now rule in China not 
so much because of Russian plotting or 
American ineptitude, but chiefly because 
the mass of the Chinese people seem to 
prefer the Communist regime to the 
Nationalist. The triumph of the Com- 
munists in China is a part of the Russian 
revolution only in a peripheral sense; 
primarily it is a major event in another 
great movement, the Chinese revolution. 


ran 

- central fact of modern Chinese 
history, a fact so large that Americans 
tend not to see it, is revolution. For the 
Chinese, revolution is almost a national 
tradition. Time after time in the past, 
bitterly discontented Chinese peasants 
have overturned one regime and set up 
another which promised them a new deal. 
For about a century this old-style Chinese 
revolution has been intermixed with a 
new type of revolution, one which is 
much more searching, for whereas Chinese 
revolution in the time-honored manner 
aimed to change the personnel, Chinese 
revolution of the new sort purposes to 
change the system. 

This new revolutionary force in China 
is the result of contact with the West, 
and is a movement for westernization in 
some areas of Chinese life, but against 
Western domination. During the past 
quarter of a century of this tremendous 
and prolonged process of transformation, 
two rival groups, the Nationalists and the 
Communists, have been proposing to the 
Chinese people rival routes to economic 
well-being and national independence. 
The Nationalists have declared their 
devotion to the three principles of Sun 
Yat-sen, — Nationalism, Democracy, and 
People’s Livelihood; while the Com- 
munists have followed the doctrines of 
Karl Marx. The Nationalist party, the 
Kuomintang, which governed China for 
twenty years, gradually lost its ability to 
convince the Chinese people that it could 
or would improve people’s livelihood, 
replace party dictatorship by democratic 
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government, and oppose foreign interven. 
tion. More and more the Nationalist 
Government came to look to many 
Chinese like a clique of politicians and 
militarists loathe to surrender power and 
unable to exercise it in the public interest, 
The Communists, on the other hand, 
have made a strong bid for “rice roots” 
support by stressing social and economic 
change in the areas under their control 
and by being even more vociferously 
nationalistic than the Nationalists. 

The renewal of the Chinese civil war 
the moment the war against Japan ended 
disturbed the United States. This country 
tried to mediate in the interest of the es- 
tablishment of “‘a strong united demo- 
cratic China,” while continuing to provide 
support and supplies to the Nationalist 
Government. American policy, although 
not the decisive factor in the outcome of 
the civil struggle in China, certainly 
backfired badly. The Nationalist regime 
was already so weak that it could not 
make use of the aid it received. Much of 
the American material of war actually 
leaked through to the Communists, who 
loudly denounced the Nationalists as 
“‘running dogs of American imperialism.” 
General Chinese sentiment swung strongly 
toward the Communists, the Nationalist 
armies proved utterly unable to check the 
Communist advance, and in October 194 
the Chinese Communists were able t 
proclaim the setting up of the new 
“‘neople’s government” of China. 

This new Chinese government now 
faces the impossibly difficult tasks which 
the Nationalist government failed to per 
form. China is in a sense a vast, over 
crowded poor-house which the Con 
munists must now try to transform into! 
least a middle-class hotel. The Chines 
in the mass are not Communists. They 
accept the new government not because! 
is Marxist but because it appears to thet 
to be more purposeful, more competent 
and more vigorous in defending China’ 
national interests than its predecess0 
But the Chinese are accustomed to judg 
ing their governments in very practical 
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terms, and the Communists must produce 
results or lose the popular support which 
their promises and their achievements to 
date have won for them. 


Tae relations of the Chinese Communists 
to the USSR are of course of great im- 
portance to Americans. The prolonged 
negotiations between Russia and China 
in the winter of 1949-50 point up the 
possibility of friction between Chinese 
nationalism and Russian imperialism, 
and it is difficult to believe that the 
Chinese Communist regime, which won 
its victories by its own efforts and not by 
Russian aid, will docilely accept the 
status of satellite of Moscow. How possi- 
ble Chinese involvement in the struggle 
in Korea would affect Chinese attitudes 
toward the Chinese Communist regime is 
thus an important and ticklish question. 
Thus, while the Chinese Communist 
government is likely to be in control in 
China for some time to come, it has grave 
problems, and the curtain between the 
United States and China is even yet one 
of bamboo rather than of iron. Here 
Formosa may be the crux of the matter, 
since it is of strategic importance to the 
United States in its fighting in Korea and 
of great nationalistic significance to the 
Chinese Communist regime in its cam- 
paign to bring all Chinese territory under 
its control. It remains to be seen what the 
American people and the American gov- 
ernment have learned about the realities 
of the Chinese revolution during the past 
five years and how wisely and how skill- 
fully we can proceed in a situation which 
is still flexible but exceedingly complex. 
Our recent experience in China, rightly 
understood, can be of great value to us as 
an educative experience for an even 
broader field of policy and action. As 
George Kennan said in a very able speech 
in Milwaukee on May 5, -1950, “We 
should not look for the causes of our 
present difficulties in the possible de- 
ficiencies of a few individuals but rather 


in the great tragic sweep of the events of 
our time.” 


REVOLUTION IN ASIA 


The great sweep of events throughout 
Asia is revolution. This revolution is in 
different stages of development and shows 
different characteristics in different Asi- 
atic countries. Japan, having apparently 
achieved modernization early in the game, 
subsequently found that her new social 
structure was unsound in its very founda- 
tions, and is now defeated and occupied. 
Korea has been unhappily bisected with a 
regime in the north made in the image of 
the USSR, and a government in the south 
developed under the auspices of the 
United States and the United Nations. 
The Philippine republic is independent 
but suffers from epidemic agrarian dis- 
content. The new United States of 
Indonesia, having won its new status in 
relation to the Netherlands, now has all 
the difficulties of organizing its political, 
economic, and social life on a new basis. 
Indo-China is a peculiarly critical spot, in 
which French imperialism, local national- 
ism and Communist infiltration combine 
in explosive proportions. 


— whatever the local dif- 
ferences, revolutionary change has two 
chief themes and purposes, — revolt 
against poverty and revolt against foreign 
control. We are in danger of letting our 
possessing concern with the cold war and 
the state of American-Russian relations 
blind us to the nature of this great revolu- 
tionary upheaval or warp our view of it. 
This revolution is home grown, not im- 
ported from Moscow, although Moscow 
will certainly try to exploit it; and Asia 
is a third element in the world and may 
eventually be a “third force.” Our policy 
in Asia must be both a courageous policy 
of resistance to aggression and a construc- 
tive policy which will contribute to the 
establishment and survival of political 
and economic systems that are neither 
Communist nor reactionary but demo- 
cratic in a broad sense of the term. 

The Korean crisis is not the only one 
which we shall have to face in Asia. In 
Korea we have responded to aggression by 
military resistance. In other parts of Asia, 
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matters have not gone so far, and we may 
still have time and opportunity to pursue 
other sorts of policies. Have we extracted 
from our setback in China any ideas about 
how to deal with revolution in Southeast 
Asia, now an area of great political sensi- 
tivity? Have we learned the significance 
of Asiatic nationalism and agrarian dis- 
content? Are we ready to use Point Four 
in the battle against poverty throughout 
the Far East? Do we realize that sup- 
porting the extreme right plays into the 
hands of the extreme left, and have we 


a program for effective encouragement of 
genuinely popular and progressive re. 
gimes? 

These are major questions now before 
us, and the AAUW as an adult education 
enterprise can do a valuable work to re- 
pair some of the deficiencies of our educa- 
tional system by undertaking serious 
study of Asia in revolution, to the end 
that a larger number of Americans will 
be able to make intelligent contributions 
to the reshaping of our Far Eastern policy. 


For Mary, Repairing a Broken Marble 


Winning poem in the Writing Project 


With dime-store glue, my girl, you try 
To re-complete this tiger-eye. 

Your perfect marbles, several score, 
More beautiful, you so ignore 

I’d think no agate made could match 
In hue or form the one you patch. 


Name the thing that moves your fingers, 
Mary. Is it thrift that lingers 

In the bone from some dead sire 

Who had it lean? Or does some fire 

Of longing for the perfect thing 

Set you to maneuvering? 


I'd be very pleased to find 

Some small Euclid in your mind; 

And thrift is good. But when you turn 
The broken sphere with a concern 
About your lips and with a twist 

Of pity, so, about your wrist, 

I guess a deeper spring of care 

For what is shattered, torn or bare. 


My heart is glad, my heart is wary. 
God have pity on you, Mary. 


— Marie McAuuirr 


Albany, New York 





Women and Top-Level Jobs 


How do women attain success in business and industry? 
The Director of the Women’s Bureau gives some answers. 


BY FRIEDA S. MILLER 


Today, at the mid-century, we view the 
progress of women in the workaday world 
with some degree of satisfaction. In the 
last fifty years, American women have 
had opportunities to participate more 
freely than heretofore in the professions, 
in public service, in business, and in in- 
dustry. There is a good deal of pointing 
with pride to the woman who has achieved 
a noteworthy career in the scientific field 
or to the woman who has become an 
officer in one of our giant corporations. It 
has become customary to single out such 
success by yearly selections for awards 
or other honors, as we have long picked 
the ten best-dressed women. 

Women are indeed working in impres- 
sive jobs in many areas. We deal daily 
with women who have supervisory posi- 
tions in department stores; we know about 
women who are directing personnel poli- 
cies in large offices; we hear of women who 
are doing remarkable jobs in the publish- 
ing world; we read news accounts of 
women engineers who perform jobs form- 
erly considered suitable only for highly 
trained men technicians. Yet not much is 
known about the actual facts of what 
women are doing who hold jobs of real 
responsibility, and how they perform. 
There has been little analysis of their 
achievements, especially in the business 
and industrial world where many women 
are today employed. 

To the young woman seeking a career 
and to the career-minded woman who has 
several years of work experience behind 
her, there inevitably arises one question 
when the successful woman is discussed: 


How did she attain success? Today’s 
young woman wants to find out whether 
there are generalizations that can be 
drawn from the experience of her seniors, 
and if so, how these can fit in with the 
pattern of her own individual experience. 
She wants to know what obstacles she 
may meet and what attitudes must be 
overcome as she endeavors to train for a 
career. She wants also to be aware of the 
factors that can contribute to her advance- 
ment — or deter it when she finds a job 
which has possibilities for promotion. 


From time to time, the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor has 
endeavored to survey the employment 
outlook for women in various scientific 
and professional fields. The Bureau has 
realized too that there has been need for 
exchange of information and experience 
both for the use of women who work and 
for management who employs them, and 
has used its contacts in many ways to get 
from individual women who hold higher- 
level positions, data and judgments about 
the situations they know best. 

But not until recently has the Bureau 
had an opportunity to survey system- 
atically any groups of women holding 
positions of responsibility in business and 
industry. In the autumn of 1948 and the 
early months of 1949, a survey was made 
in selected fields and the results will soon 
be released in a Women’s Bureau publi- 
cation called Women in Higher-Level 
Positions. The study is necessarily limited 
in scope. It contains facts about women 
in higher-level jobs in four areas — de- 
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partment stores, home offices of insurance 
companies, banks, and manufacturing 
plants. The firms studied in these four 
industries constituted a selection of large 
firms employing more than 100 women or 
those employing a significant proportion 
of women. In a few cases, smaller firms 
were selected because of special condi- 
lions, such as the employment of women 
in certain top jobs or specialized work. 

It is not my purpose to present here a 
digest of the findings of this survey. I 
would like simply to point out several 
guideposts from it which seem to me can 
be set out along the way toward the fuller 
use of women as an important part of the 
nation’s labor resources. 


Traprrionat barriers to women, it can- 
not be denied, still exist, yet they are not 
insurmountable. On the whole, it is still 
considered by management that certain 
jobs are “suitable” for women. Yet from 
the experience of many of the women who 
achieved success in the various fields sur- 
veyed, it was brought out that when 
women demonstrate outstanding _ per- 
formance, they frequently acquire jobs 
that were previously considered ‘men’s 
jobs.”” The experience of certain firms, 
too, seems to bear this out. In firms that 
have enlarged their own techniques for 
finding the best person for the job, women 
are increasingly competing with men for 
responsible positions. Therefore, because 
women are more and more being judged 
on merit, their chances for promotion in 
competitive fields are becoming greater. 

Another guidepost points to training. 
As women are successful in securing train- 
ing, the handicap of little specialized 
training or no technical knowledge is 
considerably lessened. An attempt was 
made in the course of the Women’s Bu- 
reau study to discover to what extent 
men and women had equal opportunities 
to gain the experience and training which 
are requisite to achieving top-level jobs, 
and the extent to which women took ad- 
vantage of such opportunities when 
offered them. 
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As most college students know, college 
programs for recruiting students for in- 
plant training programs in certain indus. 
tries are geared largely to men students, 
This would seem to give some clue to cer. 
tain limitations imposed today on oppor- 
tunities for women to reach higher-level 
jobs in the fields covered. 


Ix DEPARTMENT stores, for example, 
college graduates were recruited and 
then given special junior executive train- 
ing by all but one of the large department 
stores surveyed, and training courses 
which followed recruitment were open to 
women as well as to men. In sharp con- 
trast to department store practice, not 
one of the banks covered by the survey 
recruited college women. The practice 
in the insurance companies varied. About 
one-fourth recruited college women; ap- 
proximately the same number of firms 
conducted training courses for which 
women were not eligible. In some insur 
ance companies special junior-executive 
training was given only to college recruits, 
and in such companies the opportunities 
for women were dependent upon inclusion 
in the recruitment program. 

In manufacturing, the recruitment of 
college women was limited chiefly to 
positions in research in pharmaceutical 
and radio companies; to editorial positions 
in publishing companies; and to steno 
graphic and other office positions in other 
firms. Training for executive jobs in manv- 
facturing often began with over-all plant 
experience. Since almost one-fourth of the 
plants covered conducted operations 
deemed too heavy for women, their op 
portunities to secure experience wer 
limited. 

Management had had differing exper 
ences with the response it got from womel 
given opportunities to participate i 
available training courses. The majority 
of department stores reported that wom 
en’s interest in participation in sud 
courses was on a par with that of men. Ii 
insurance, most of the firms reported that 
more men than women take the LOMA 
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WOMEN AND TOP-LEVEL JOBS 


(Life Office Management Association 
Institute) courses given for insurance 
company personnel. All agreed that few 
women finish the advanced training. Of 
the banks reporting on women’s partici- 
pation in courses of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, all agreed that most 
women take only the beginning courses 
and “few women show interest in the more 
advanced work.” 


Aumosr without exception the companies 
which limited special training to men justi- 
fied their discrimination on grounds of 
women’s lack of permanency or lack of 
interest in the training needed for top 
jobs. Further, it was claimed by some 
management representatives that family 
responsibilities keep women from attain- 
ing — or even wanting — positions that 
demand more than full time on the job. 
On the other hand, where women had 
been given an opportunity to occupy 
positions of responsibility, most of them 
did not intend to give up their jobs and 
many of them hoped for promotion or for 
more responsibility. 

Where training courses were offered to 
men and women alike, as in department 
stores for instance, a good many women 
were sharing responsibility with men in 
certain types of higher-level jobs. It is 
not implied that women in department 
stores, or for that matter in the three 
other fields studied, were in great numbers 
of top-level jobs. Titles such as president, 
vice-president, secretary, or treasurer 
were not commonly found. As a point of 
fact, less than 5 percent of all the officers 
in all the industries were women. 

The majority of the women studied held 
jobs in what might be called “middle- 
management” — yet all were in positions 
of considerable responsibility. In depart- 
ment stores, there were women sales 
promotion managers, credit managers, 
merchandise managers, advertising man- 
agers, service managers, employment 
managers; women were found in the entire 
gamut of department store positions, — 
buyers, comparison shoppers, fashion 


coordinators, copywriters. The list is a 
long one, as anyone who deals with a de- 
partment store knows. In banks and in- 
surance companies, women were employed 
in all kinds of technical and specialized 
positions — as accountants and auditors, 
attorneys, statisticians, tax specialists, 
office managers, bond traders, invest- 
ment specialists, and, of course, in all the 
positions peculiar to each field; teller, in 
banking, and underwriter, in insurance, 
to name but two. In manufacturing, while 
most of the higher-level jobs were in pro- 
duction, there were other departments 
which provided important numbers of 
responsible jobs for women. Many women 
were in personnel; others were in time 
study and job-analysis, and purchasing. 


Coutece degrees were held by only about 
25 percent of the women who were stud- 
ied, although there were many more who 
had had from one to three years in col- 
lege, especially among women in retailing. 
There is this to say, however: the woman 
who had had college training and in many 
cases advanced study, had an advantage. 
The opportunities for specialized schooling 
and in-plant courses for women were 
usually open to college graduates. It is 
interesting to note also that in answer to 
the question, “From your experience 
what do you think women should do to 
further their advancement?” nearly half 
the answers were “‘acquire more education 
and training.” 

College women made a significant show- 
ing in important positions in the personnel 
and training divisions of department 
stores. It was not unusual to find women 
with the title of personnel director or 
employment manager, and in most of the 
large department stores women headed 
the training program which involved 
developing a program for induction and 
supervisory training of all sales em- 
ployees, and usually of junior executives. 

The yardstick for success cannot be 
marked off only with the units of salary 
received, job title, and years of service 
with one company. Limited though the 
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present Women’s Bureau study had to be, 
it does make clear that the measure of 
success has many indices. One woman who 
has had over 20 years of work experience 
said, “Learn to think about the possibili- 
ties and interesting features of the job. 
Make a plan to get ahead and try to 
achieve the goal.” 

It would be interesting to give far more 
detail concerning the work histories of a 
greater number of women in the fields 
which the study explored. Obviously, no 
two stories are completely alike, either in 
background or achievement. Taken to- 
gether, however, they show that many 
women who have succeeded in serving 
competently in positions never before 
held by women are blazing trails which 
other women might follow. The challenge 
is two-fold: not only must women prove 
themselves capable of holding a “‘man’s 


job,” but, because of the tendency of 
management to generalize about women, 
their performance on the job is an im- 
portant influence in changing prevalent 
attitudes toward women in higher-level 
positions. Ambition and hard work still 
are the keys to success for any person, 
but women more than men must bear in 
mind that it is how all women do their 
jobs, no matter how routine, that affects 
the attitude of management toward those 
who aspire to reach the top. 


The Women’s Bureau was stimulated to make the 
survey on which this article is based, by the many 
inquiries that came from individuals and or- 
ganizations — among them the AAUW. For the 
full report of the study, write for Women in 
Higher-Level Positions, Bulletin No. 236 of the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. Single copies free. 


FOUR PELICANS by Walter Anderson 
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Who would keep 


BY INA CORINNE BROWN 








Many people sigh for the good old days 
and wonder what the world is coming to. 
Actually, of course, very few of us would 
find the old days acceptable, as we realize 
when we look back over the road we have 
come. One hundred years ago we were 
not only a nation “half slave and half 
free” but a nation of only 31 states and 
less than 25 million people. The next fifty 
years were to bring us not only a Civil 
War and the abolition of slavery, but the 
laying of the Atlantic cable, the building 
of a transcontinental railway, and the 
first phonographs, electric lights, tele- 
phones, typewriters, and automobiles. 
During the first half of the twentieth 
century we participated in two world wars, 
our population increased to 150 million, 
and the country from coast to coast was 
overlaid with a network of highways filled 
with automobiles. This half century also 
brought into our speech and into the ex- 
perience of ordinary people plastics, radio, 
moving pictures, television, radar, and 
atomic energy. Of no less significance 
though less spectacular are the new dis- 
coveries, inventions, and processes which 
help to conserve health and save life — 
Vitamins, antiseptics, insecticides, the 
sulfa drugs, plasma, and immunization. 





Dr. Brown, of Nashville, Tennessee, is a member 
of the AAUW Social Studies Committee. As an 
anthropologist she serves in various capacities 
m the faculties of four institutions: Scarritt 
College, Vanderbilt University, George Peabody 
College, and Fisk University. Her recent book, 
Race Relations in a Democracy, was published 
by Harpers in their Intercultural Education 
Series. Her study, The Story of the American 
Negro, covering 300 years of the history of 
Negroes in America, has now been issued in a 
new and revised edition. 





abreast of Truth 


Our patterns with reference to various 
racial, national, and religious groups have 
changed through the years. Jews and 
Catholics, Greeks and Italians, Mexicans 
and Orientals have been in and out of 
favor depending on time, place, circum- 
stances, recency of arrival, and numbers 
involved. 

Because of numbers, history, economic 
factors, and what has been called “high 
visibility,’ Negroes constitute our most 
significant minority and the one least 
easily integrated into the general popula- 
tion. Yet over the past fifty years the 
changes in Negro-white relations have 
been very great and these changes suggest 
the direction in which we are likely to 
move in the future. 


Derive the first decade of the century 
it was taken for granted by the majority 
of white persons and by many Negroes 
that Negroes were innately inferior beings 
capable of only a limited development. 
Scientific journals and reputable book 
publishers published articles and books 
which either accepted without question 
or supposedly proved that the skulls of 
Negroes were unusually thick, that their 
brains were smaller and less complex than 
those of white persons, and that the su- 
tures of the Negro skull closed early and 
thus prevented further development after 
the age of puberty. These were convenient 
rationalizations, for if other people are 
innately inferior it can’t be your fault and 
there isn’t anything to be done about it 
except to see that they “stay in their 
place.” 

During the First World War, intelligence 
tests were given to soldiers, and as these 
tests were first interpreted they seemed 
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to furnish evidence of the racial inferiority 
of Negroes. As the test results were given 
more careful study, however, a number of 
hitherto unnoticed facts became evident. 
It was true that white soldiers as a whole 
rated higher on the tests than did Negroes 
as a whole. But it was also true that urban 
subjects averaged higher than rural sub- 
jects, northerners as a whole averaged 
higher than southerners, and Negroes in 
certain northern states averaged higher 
than white men in certain southern states. 
It became obvious that something other 
than “racial” factors was involved. 

Today practically no competent psy- 
chologist would bother with trying to 
measure racial differences in intelligence. 
It is generally accepted that differences 
in intelligence and performance-are due to 
individual and cultural factors rather than 
to race. There is in fact not a shred of 
evidence to support the notion of inferior 
and superior races, while the evidence to 
the contrary is overwhelining. 

Physical anthropologists, after making 
comparative studies of human anatomy 
and of human heredity, tell us that there 
are no significant differences in the brains 
of persons of different races and no cor- 
relations between skin color, features, or 
hair form and the mental equipment of 
the individual. 

Social anthropologists who study soci- 
eties in various parts of the world have 
been able to point out the way in which 
culture affects the development of person- 
ality and to document the absence of any 
relationship between race and culture. 


ly THE meantime Negroes themselves 
have been rapidly disproving the earlier 
theories about race. Given incentive and 
opportunity, more and more Negro youth 
are finishing high school and college, often 
with enviable records. In 1915 there were 
only 64 public high schools for Negroes in 
the United States, but in the next twenty 
years the number increased to 2,300. Dur- 
ing this period there was a correspond- 
ingly great increase in the number of 
Negro youth attending non-segregated 
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high schools in the north and west. Today 
more Negroes are graduated from college 
each year than were graduated in the first 
twenty years of the century. Approxi- 
mately ten thousand Negroes now receive 
bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s degrees 
each year. 


Win each new generation of educated 
Negro parents the children of the next 
generation start with fewer handicaps. 
One of the very real factors in race preju- 
dice, particularly in the South, has been 
the high percentage of Negroes of lower 
class habits. The average white person 
who has had no contact with Negroes 
other than servants or unskilled laborers 
tends to generalize from this limited evi- 
dence. There is, of course, a circular re- 
inforcement. The white person who be- 
lieves all Negroes are like the lower-class 
Negroes he encounters will be opposed to 
the measures most necessary to the re- 
moval of barriers to the Negroes’ progress. 
Thus better schools and better economic 
opportunities serve to further the Negroes’ 
interests in more ways than one. 

The Second World War shocked many 
Americans into an awareness of the incon- 
sistency of our racial practices and our 
avowed commitment to a democratic way 
of life. It was impossible to escape the reali- 
zation that people who treated Negroes 
as second-class citizens were in a poor 
position to successfully oppose the ghastly 
activities of a self-styled master race. 

There are various postwar events which 
reveal changes in the pattern of our race 
relations and which foreshadow other 
changes to come. Within the past five 
years a number of significant actions at 
the federal level have had far-reaching 
consequences leading to a greater inte 
gration of Negroes into American life. 
The Report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights and the Report of the 
Commission on Higher Education were 
reinforced by the International Declara 
tion of Human Rights prepared by the 
United Nations Committee on Human 
Rights. The President’s order that Ne 





“WHO WOULD KEEP ABREAST OF TRUTH” 


groes must be integrated into the armed 
services met with relatively little resist- 
ance and marked the beginning of the 
end of one of the worst of our discrimina- 
tory practices. 

Other actions at the federal level were 
the Supreme Court rulings that restrictive 
housing covenants are not enforceable by 
court action, that interstate carriers are 
not subject to local segregation laws, and 
that states are obligated to provide equal 
educational facilities for white and Negro 
students. The last-named ruling has al- 
ready resulted in the opening of formerly 
white state universities to Negroes in five 
southern states. 


T — 

NortHern communities have begun to 
realize that prejudice and discrimination 
are not limited to the South. Northern 
colleges which in the past maintained 
quotas for certain minority groups and 
which often refused to accept Negroes at 
all have begun to review and to revise 
their practices. Before 1940 there were 
practically no openings for the Negro col- 
lege teacher outside the Negro colleges. 
Within the space of a decade, forty or 
fifty colleges which formerly had all-white 
faculties have welcomed one or more 
Negro scholars to their ranks. 

The public schools of northern cities 
have come under scrutiny, and as a result 
some of the schools segregated in fact 
though not in name have changed their 
practices. The Negro teacher has been 
given a better chance to secure a position 
on the basis of merit. The taboo against 
Negroes in sales and clerical positions in 
northern cities has been relaxed though 
not entirely removed. 

In the South, important gains have been 
registered in the removal or relaxing of 
voting restrictions, in the move toward 
the equalization of teachers’ salaries, in 
the widespread employment of Negro 
policemen, and in the bettering of wage 
and employment policies brought about 
in part by increased acceptance of Negroes 
in labor unions. 

Another indication of changing atti- 


tudes is to be found in the success of mov- 
ing pictures which treat Negroes and the 
race problem in ways that would have 
been thought impossible a decade ago. 
Only a few southern cities have attempted 
to ban “ Pinky,” “‘ Lost Boundaries,” “ In- 
truder in the Dust,” or “Home of the 
Brave.” For the most part they have been 
popular and have been shown without 
incident. 

Other events, each one minor in itself, 
add up to a significant total. A popular 
magazine included a Negro family in its 
““How America Lives” series, a Negro 
woman was chosen as Mother of the Year, 
and a Negro poet won a Pulitzer prize. 
Southern newspapers are beginning to re- 
port news about Negroes in their regular 
editions, and the use of ordinary courtesy 
titles in referring to Negroes is now be- 
coming commonplace. 

One of the most significant changes of 
recent years lies in the increased accept- 
ance of Negroes as citizens who can con- 
tribute to the general welfare and not 
merely as Negroes who may contribute to 
Negro welfare. A number of Negro au- 
thors now write novels about white peo- 
ple and the publishers do not consider it 
necessary either to affirm or deny the fact 
that the author is a Negro. The brilliant 
work of Ralph Bunche for the United Na- 
tions and the service of Charles Johnson 
on the United States Educational Mission 
to Japan and in UNESCO are examples of 
service to the larger community rendered 
by citizens who happen to be Negroes. 


The full integration of Negroes into 
American life is far from achieved. There 
is still segregation in fact if not in name in 
northern as well as in southern communi- 
ties. There are still jobs that are closed to 
Negroes and there are still barriers that are 
wide and high. Other minorities, racial, 
national and religious, suffer discrimina- 
tions of one kind and another. These fail- 
ures to achieve full democracy are serious 
handicaps in our relations with the rest 
of the world, 60 percent of which belongs 
in the category we label the darker races. 
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Our own national life is weakened by our kept pace. Lowell’s mid-nineteenth cen- 
failure to utilize to its full capacity atenth tury verses take on new meaning at the 
of our human resources. mid-point of the twentieth century. 

We have moved into the atomic age, 
with all the ramifications involved in the time makes ancient good uncouth: 
unlocking of atomic energy. The changes They must upward still, and onward, 
in our race relations patterns have not who would keep abreast of Truth. 


New occasions teach new duties; 


MANGROVES AND CRABS by Walter Anderson 
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Atlantic City — 
1951 Convention Setting 


For the first time in history members of 
the American Association of University 
Women will be converging on a world 
famous resort for a biennial convention. 
April 9 to 13, 1951, is the time; Atlantic 
City, famous for its conventions, the 
place. A luxurious rolling chair or a bicy- 
cle tour of the Boardwalk awaits the dele- 
gate’s choice for relaxation between 
sessions, not to mention the early morning 
walk beside the ocean when even a con- 
vention city sleeps. There will be good 
companionship and fine shore dinners to 
keep company with the fresh air which 
inspires them. We are expecting you! 

Three hundred years ago other families 
journeyed to the sands of Absecon Island 
(Atlantic City) — families of the Lenni 
Lenape Indian tribe which inhabited 
southern New Jersey. These first “‘con- 
vention-bound” travelers paddled from 
the mainland in canoes, and traces of their 
visits still remain in the shell mounds 
where their shellfish were dried. While it is 
afar cry from tepee to tourist home and 
from canoe to car, today’s Convention 
City has unlimited facilities for the 
traveler from afar. Atlantic City can 
justly boast, for it has what a good con- 
vention-host must have, plenty of good 
hotels (27,000 hotel rooms to be exact) 
as well as tourist cottages and parking 
facilities. 

While the visitor is enjoying these 
any conveniences, she may look out to 
sea and know that much history has been 
rigged along these shores. Masters of sail- 
ing vessels landed in the Absecon Inlet 
for water and supplies. During the Revo- 
lutionary War the little river valleys 
along the south Jersey coast teemed with 


patriot activity, ship-building, and the 
business of making munitions. Prize craft 
were captured, convoyed, unloaded and 
tied up at landings until sometimes as 
many as thirty armed sloops lay in wait. 
Then in 1778 Sir Henry Clinton decided 
to break up once and for all the privateer- 
ing along the Jersey Coast, and put out 
the furnace fires where cannon balls were 
being made. Count Pulaski and his Legion 
were dispatched from Trenton by General 
Washington, but the British with the aid 
of loyalist spies came ashore. A monu- 
ment now marks the place at Port Re- 
public where the houses of Chestnut Neck, 
the wharf and adjoining warehouses were 
plundered and set afire. 

While most visitors, like the Indians, 
get great pleasure out of the catching 
and eating of fish, no small visitor ever 
leaves Atlantic City without sampling 
and carrying away boxes of its famous 
salt water taffy. Back in the early days of 
1812 salt making itself was a successful 
industry on the island; and it is sometimes 
whispered that before the Revolution 
even Epsom’s Salts were made. As early 
as 1852 Atlantic City was envisioned as a 
health resort, which indeed it has become. 

Delegates who arrive at Atlantic City’s 
bustling station will scarcely believe that 
in 1854 the Camden and Atlantic Railroad 
ran down the middle of Atlantic Avenue, 
discharging its passengers at various 
hotels along its tracks. Today, New York, 
Washington, and Philadelphia are within 
easy motoring distance. 

Those who take the sea air along the 
Boardwalk will want to know how the 
latter came into being. As far back as 1870 
a progressive hotel proprietor complained 
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to city officials that since sand dunes 
had been cleared away, the water swept 
over the land adjacent to his hotel and 
often stranded his guests. A petition was 
presented for the construction of a wooden 
platform for the convenience of guests, 
which gave the world its first Boardwalk, 
one mile long, eight feet wide and a foot 
off the ground. It came in eight foot sec- 
tions which were dismantled and carted 
to a barn for winter storage. But nature 
had a way of shifting the sands, and the 
city fathers grew tired of this, together 
with the costs of moving and storing. Soa 
permanent wooden way caine into being, 
and many beach front hotels settled down 
comfortably beside it. Today this Board- 
walk has grown to eight miles in length, 
made for lasting wear from the long-leaf 
yellow pine and Douglas fir. It is sixty feet 
wide and provided for most of its length 
with a runway to enable rolling chairs to 
move without a jar. 

Atlantie City, which has made a busi- 


ness of playing host to great conventions, 
has provided the world’s largest Conven.- 
tion Hall which can seat 41,000 people, 
and an ocean ballroom which can seat 
5,000. Members of music groups will be 
interested in Convention Hall’s powerful 
organ, equipped with two giant consoles, 
one with seven manuals and the other (a 
movable one) with five. There are 1,255 
speaking stops and 33,000 pipes ranging 
from 3/16 of an inch to 64 feet in length. 

We of the Atlantic City Branch and 
New Jersey State Division invite each 
and every member of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women to enjoy 
the pleasures of our Boardwalk and beach, 
the luxuries of our magnificent hotels, and 
our heartiest hospitality on the occasion 
of the 1951 biennial convention. Here 
beside the sea, after journeying from far 
and near, may we find deep and lasting 
inspiration, together with new intellectual 
ideals worthy of the great Association to 
which we all belong. 


TURTLE 


by Watier Andenon 
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The Seattle Convention marked the close 
of one biennium of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women and set the per- 
spective for the next two years. The Con- 
vention resolved the membership issue 
from the standpoint of principle and By- 
Laws. The leaders of each branch during 
the past year have now had the opportu- 
nity to implement a membership policy 
based solely on one qualification, an 
educational requirement. 

The Board of Directors wishes to report 
that many branches have conscientiously 
invited to membership the eligible women 
of different cultural and racial back- 
grounds so that in a world struggling to 
unite human efforts for peace and global 
understanding, the university women of 
the United States can make a positive and 
personal contribution to these goals. 
Members in these branches have recog- 
nized the vulnerable position of the 
United States on this matter as it has at- 
tempted to spearhead the progress of 
democracy throughout the world. They 
also have appreciated that the Association 
can hope to achieve its greatest possibili- 
ties only with a broad and impersonal 
basis of membership. These branches have 
had singular success with their endeavors 
in the areas of human relationships. There 
are others that have not faced the matter. 
A few have had disrupting difficulties. 

The Association as a whole has grown 
both in vitality and in numbers. The 
Board of Directors trusts all units of the 
Association will continue to develop atti- 
tudes and techniques in membership that 
will be comparable to the high purposes 
and principles adopted at Seattle. 

As we face the critical commitments 
which the United States has assumed in 


The Board of Directors 
reports to the Association 


conjunction with other members of the 
United Nations to outlaw aggression, the 
abilities of every university woman will be 
needed. The AAUW is an organization 
particularly able to correlate the skills of 
college-trained women with the needs of 
our country. The Board of Directors is 
endeavoring to initiate programs and poli- 
cies that will help the membership with 
their activities at the community and state 
level, as well as to represent the Associa- 
tion effectively in the national and inter- 
national scene. 

As president of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women and chairman 
of the Board of Directors, I am reporting 
to the membership the following major 
actions of the Executive Committee and of 
the Board of Directors from July 1, 1949 
to June 30, 1950. 


Program of the AAUW 


The program of the AAUW as devel- 
oped by the various standing committees 
has continued to emphasize study of the 
higher education of women, the cost of 
neglect of children, the need for qualified 
teachers, improved school and library 
facilities, the Declaration of Human 
Rights, aid to underdeveloped areas of the 
world, minority problems, the utilization 
of women in all phases of the life of our 
nation, and creative American art. Legis- 
lative action has been concentrated on 
major aspects of the Legislative Program 
adopted at Seattle. The approval of in- 
stitutions for membership has been ac- 
celerated, and fellowships and interna- 
tional study grants have been emphasized 
significantly. This latter program is known 
all over the world. 
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Resignations 


For reasons of health or personal obliga- 
tions, three members of the Board ten- 
dered their resignations during the past 
year: Mrs. Dorothy B. Rood as Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Charles S. Bluemel as Vice- 
President from the Rocky Mountain 
Region, and Dr. Meta Glass as chairman 
of the Fellowship Funds Committee. The 
Association is deeply indebted to all three 
for wise leadership and long and generous 
service, and their resignations were ac- 
cepted with deep regret. 


Appointments 


Boarp or Directors 


Mrs. Arthur White, Treasurer 


Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, Vice-President from 
the Rocky Mountain Region 


Miss Ruth L. Roettinger, Chairman of the 
By-Laws Committee 


Dr. Elizabeth S. May, Chairman of the Fel- 
lowship Funds Committee 


STAFF 


Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, General Director 

Dr. Eleanor F. Dolan, Associate in Higher 
Education 

Miss Eleanor C. Kimball, Status of Women 
Associate! 

Miss Rosamond Gifford, Hostess-Seeretary of 
the Headquarters Building 

Miss Joan Murphy, Legal Adviser 


ComMITTEES — members of standing com- 
mittees; convention committees; Commit- 
tee to Study Associate Membership; Nom- 
inating Committee; Committee to Study 
the Place and Genera] Conditions of Hold- 
ing Conventions. 


Votine DELEGATES TO THE IFUW Con- 
FERENCE: Dean Althea K. Hottel, Dr. 
Louise Pearce, Dr. Blanche H. Dow, Dr. 
Margaret Morriss, Dr. Lucile Delano. 


Headquarters Building 


The renovation of the interior of the 
Headquarters building is nearing com- 
pletion. There are now opportunities for 

1 See page 41. 
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alumni groups, neighboring branches, 
state divisions, and other educational 
groups to utilize meeting rooms at Head- 
quarters. We are endeavoring to develop 
the building not only for the offices and 
administration of the AAUW but as a 
center for university women of this coun- 
try and from abroad. 

The building, attractive as it is, is old. 
In the near future extensive repairs may 
be necessary. The growth of the member- 
ship has made it essential to use the largest 
part of the building for offices, eliminating 
the bedroom space which was so desirable 
for members from a distance. If the Head- 
quarters building is truly to serve as a 
national center for university women, as 
Crosby Hall does in London and Reid 
Hall in Paris, bedrooms and dining facili- 
ties are desirable. The Board of Directors 
is studying this situation and the possi- 
bilities for developing such a center in 
Washington. 


Policies and Procedures 


When a complete revision of By-Laws is 
adopted, some problems inevitably de- 
velop in the interim period while new prac- 
tices are being established. The Board of 
Directors has endeavored to assist the 
branches in meeting such problems. 

New policies and procedures for the 
application of the By-Laws as revised at 
Seattle were formulated at the October 
1949 meetings of the Board and published 
in the February 1950 General Director's 
Letter. They had to do with the following: 


1. Recognition of new branches. 


2. College clubs applying for recognition as 
branches. 


3. Procedures for handling applications for 
recognition of branches which were made just 
prior to the Seattle Convention. 


4, Special membership rulings. 
5. Associate members. 


6. The date for the completion of the revision 
of branch and state by-laws to bring them in 
harmony with the national By-Laws. This was § 
set at July 1, 1950, although the By-Laws 
adopted at Seattle were immediately effective. 
The By-Laws Committee was authorized to 
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grant an extension of six months beyond July 1 
to branch and state divisions requesting such 
for bona fide reasons. 


7. Authorizing the By-Laws Committee to 
check all branch and state by-laws as they now 
exist and as they are revised, and to assist 
branches and states with their revisions. 


8. Statement that the Association has no 
rights in any property owned by branches or 
members and no jurisdiction in matters con- 
cerning such property. 


9. Formulation of a policy on the incorpora- 
tion of branches, to meet the requirements of 
Article VI, Section 2, h, and Article IX, Sec- 
tion 2 of the By-Laws. 


10. Continuing branches. 


At the June 1950 meetings of the Board 
of Directors the following additional pol- 
icy was approved: 


That any unit applying for recognition as a 
branch, which has had no previous affiliation 
with the Association, must meet the member- 
ship requirements of the By-Laws of the 
Association, with at least 80 percent of its 
members eligible for membership in the Asso- 
ciation and the remainder of its members eligi- 
ble for associate membership in the branch 
as defined by the By-Laws. 


The Board of Directors has also adopted 
the following policy with reference to the 
changing of by-laws by any unit of the 
Association to conform with the By-Laws 
of the Association: 


The action of a national convention on 
AAUW By-Laws is final for the entire organi- 
zation and no further action or vote of any sort 
is required of the members of the Association 
to have these By-Laws binding and governing 
in all the affairs of the Association. Since the 
organization is an association, and not a feder- 
ation, the national By-Laws govern all of the 
branches “‘in all of their practices,” and they 
do not require branch acceptance or vote of 
any sort. In an association the only acceptance 
is that by each individual member, and she 
signifies this by the continuance of her 
membership. 


The national By-Laws state that branches 
“may adopt and amend branch by-laws relat- 
ing to branch affairs”’ and they may make what 
requirements they please for the shaping and 
acceptance of amendments to these branch 
by-laws, but these requirements would apply 
only to amendments concerning branch affairs 
not covered by the national By-Laws and 
would not be requirements having anything to 
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do with matters covered in the national By- 
Laws. But these branch “by-laws shall not 
conflict with the national Charter and By- 
Laws.”’ If there should be in the by-laws of any 
branch anything that is in conflict with the 
AAUW By-Laws, the removal of such conflict 
would be simply what is known in administra- 
tive law as a ministerial duty which would be 
done without a branch vote of any sort!. The 
national By-Laws are mandatory; there can 
be no conflict; the removal of any conflict 
would be a ministerial act. 


The International Federation 
of University Women 


The IFUW is having serious financial 
difficulties. All associations affiliated with 
it have been requested to double their dues 
to the IFUW. Some associations have al- 
ready done this. Since it would be im- 
possible for the AAUW to comply until 
after action by the 1951 Convention, the 
Board of Directors voted in the interim 
to pay the dues of the AAUW on the ex- 
change rate of the English pound as of 
July 1, 1949 or $4.03. This does not in- 
crease the AAUW budget in dollars, but 
it does assist the IFUW somewhat, since 
the pound has been devalued. Three state 
divisions (Iowa, Ohio, and Virginia) each 
allocated $500 of their international grant 
funds to the IFUW for administrative 
purposes, particularly in connection with 
fellowships. This was greatly appreciated 
by the IFUW officers and by the AAUW 
Board. 

At the triennial conference of the 
IFUW, approximately 160 voting and 
non-voting delegates from the American 
Association of University Women were in 
attendance in Zurich, Switzerland, from 
August 5-12, 1950. Some of these were 
on the program. 

An abridged History of the AAUW, 
1881-1949, has been written by Mrs. 
Ruth W. Tryon, AAUW Editor, for the 
IFUW meetings. Each member associa- 
tion was asked to compile such a history, 
to be presented to the IFUW at a special 
ceremony at the Conference. This History 


1As interpreted by the chairman of the By- 
Laws Committee, this would be done by the 
branch president or the branch board, 
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may be purchased by AAUW members 
through our Headquarters for 50 cents. 


State Presidents Conference 

The State Presidents Conference was 
held in Washington in June 1950, as re- 
ported elsewhere in this JouRNAL. 


Travel Program 

All states requesting representatives of 
the Board or national committees or staff 
had national visitors. This involved visits 
to 35 of the 43 state conventions known 
to be scheduled, and branch or neighbor- 
hood visits in 12 states. Many branches had 
national visitors participate in their pro- 
grams and all regional meetings were 
covered. 


Finances of the Association 


The Board of Directors has been con- 
fronted by a difficult budget problem, be- 
cause of the general increase in prices, the 
numerous requests of branches and states 
for services and publications, increased 
convention costs, and our responsibilities 
to the IFUW as well as to the opportuni- 
ties for leadership in the nation (which 
we are unable to accept fully because of 
lack of funds). In order to balance the 
1950-51 budget, it has been necessary to 
curtail the number of issues of the General 
Director’s Letter from three to two a year, 
to reduce allotments for building and 
administrative reserves, to draw upon the 
reserves for convention financing, to re- 
frain from appointing needed staff, to 
postpone the painting of the outside of 
the Headquarters building, which is over- 
due. It has not been possible, within a 
balanced budget, to develop new areas 
of work as requested. We have had to 
authorize the use of 10 percent of the funds 
collected for international grants for costs 
of their administration. In addition, we 


are exploring the possibilities of commer- 
cial exhibits of an educational nature to 
assist in financing the 1951 Convention. 
The Board has recommended that the 
dues be increased $1.00 a year to enable 
the Association to carry out its obliga- 
tions to the membership and the nation 
effectively. This recommendation will be 
presented to the 1951 Convention for 
decision. A full statement on the budget 
problem, as presented at the State Presi- 
dents Conference, is available from the 
Comptroller at Headquarters. 


Participation with Other 
Organizations 

The AAUW is participating in the 
American Council on Education, the Citi- 
zens Federal Committee on Education, 
on the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for United Nations Day, the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report, 
the Youth Conservation Clearing House, 
the 1950 White House Conference of Na- 
tional Organizations, the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, the U. S. Com- 
mittee on the Interchange of Teachers, 
and the Consumer Advisory Committee 
to the Council of Economic Advisors. 


Conclusion 
The Association, as effectively as pos- 
sible, is contributing to the educational 
life of the United States. The organiza- 
tion has been represented in meetings 
around the world having to do with the 
issues of our times. Branches and state 
divisions have examined the needs of their 
communities and have served them in 
ways pertinent to the purposes of the 

Association. 
ALTHEA K. HOTTEL 
President 
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Austria 


Miss CHARLOTTE BavEnr, of Vienna, will study 
creative dramatics at the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle. Miss Bauer studied stage- 
craft at the University of Innsbruck from 1945 
to 1947, and dramatics and dramatic arts at 
the University of Vienna. She has also at- 
tended the famous Max Reinhardt Academy 
for music and dramatics. 


Belgium 


Dr. BALBINA BORENSTEIN, a former scientific 
secretary with the Belgian Center for Eco- 
nomic and Social Studies in Brussels, will study 
economics at Columbia University. She will 
specialize in the financial market, studying par- 
ticularly the relationships of long-term notes, 
commercial bonds, and common stocks. A 
graduate in economics of the Universite Libre 
de Bruxelles, Dr. Borenstein has been studying 
in London since December 1948. 

Though she was born in Poland, she has 
lived in Belgium since her family was deported 
fom Warsaw about 22 years ago. During the 
last war she did economic and political re- 
varch for the Jewish World Congress, was 
manager of the Identification Department, 
handling deported persons for the Committee 
to Aid the Jews in Brussels, and also did re- 
sxarch work for the American Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee. 


China 


Dr. Soputa Curen, a pediatrician from 
Shanghai, is taking a post-graduate course in 
pediatrics at the Harvard Medical School. 
During the past year she has been an assistant 
resident in pediatrics at the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children in Boston. 
Dr. Chien received her M.D. from the Medical 
School of St. John’s University, Shanghai, in 
1948 and interned in a Shanghai hospital for 
the first year. Her second year of internship 
Was taken at a Hagerstown, Maryland, 
hospital, 


AAUW International Students 


Study Grants for 1950-51 


Dr. Chien has been eager to gain a sound 
background in pediatrics so that she may work 
to improve the nutrition among children on 
her return to China. She expects to practice as 
a pediatrician, and teach in one of the medical 


schools “‘which clamor for medical instruc- 
tors.” 


Miss Maak Sano Tsao, international grant 
recipient in 1949-50, has received a year’s 
extension of her grant to complete studies in 
chemistry leading to a Ph.D. degree at the 
University of California in Berkeley. She at- 
tended the summer session at the university 
and was a teaching assistant in chemistry. 


Denmark 


Dr. Gupren Brun, director of the compara- 
tively new child psychiatry department of the 
Copenhagen municipal hospital, will be a fel- 
low in the Children’s Unit of the Institute of 
Pennsylvania Hospital, specializing in studies 
of psychoanalysis, preventive psychiatry, and 
child psychiatry. Dr. Brun, one of Denmark’s 
three specialists in child psychiatry, has been 
instructing physicians who wish to specialize 
in this field, lecturing to psychologists and 
educators, and working as a specialist at the 
court in Copenhagen making mental observa- 
tions of convicts — all this in addition to her 
hospital duties. 

Since child psychiatry is a relatively new 
field in Denmark, the Danish Medical Associa- 
tion has engaged Dr. Brun to lecture to its 
local branches throughout Denmark in order 
to spread knowledge of child psychiatry. 

Dr. Brun received her doctor’s degree in 
1940 from the University of Copenhagen. She 
was qualified as a specialist in psychiatry in 
1945. Dr. Brun is married to a pharmacologist, 
who is now studying in Philadelphia, and has 
three children, 6, 11, and 13 years old. 


Miss ANNELISE MApsEN, Danish civil en- 
gineer, will carry on electro-biological studies 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Miss Madsen received her M.S. in electrical 
engineering in 1947 from the Technical Uni- 
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versity of Denmark. On her return she will 
continue work on developing electrical instru- 
ments for biology and medicine in her capacity 
as civil engineer for the Neurophysiological 
Institute of the University of Copenhagen. 


Dr. KirstEN RosEnDAL, research assistant in 
the State Serum Institute of Copenhagen, will 
carry on microbiological investigations at the 
New York University Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter laboratories. She will concentrate on 
studies considered important in research on 
rheumatology, on which Dr. Rosendal has 
worked. 

Following her graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen in 1943, Dr. Rosendal did 
clinical work at hospitals in Copenhagen and 
Roskilde before transferring to the Serum 
Institute. 


Mrs. Louise Trestrup, deputy district at- 
torney with the police department of Aalborg, 
will study juvenile delinquency problems, 
criminology, sociology, and penal law at 
Columbia University during her first six 
months as an AAUW student. She then plans 
to take an observation trip in a number of 
states with outstanding crime prevention 
systems. 

One of the two women to hold an appoint- 
ment as deputy attorney in Denmark, Mrs. 
Testrup has bachelor of philosophy and bache- 
lor of law degrees from the University of 
Aarhus and a master of law degree granted to 
her in 1943 by the University of Copenhagen. 
Upon completing her master’s she was ap- 
pointed assistant principal officer in the tax 
division of the Ministry of Finance, the first 
woman to hold an administrative post in this 
ministry. 


Finland 


Miss Rauna Kau, of Ikaalinen, will study 
American education on the secondary school 
level at Syracuse University, with emphasis on 
means of achieving a balance between cultural 
and business education. Miss Kalli, who has 
studied at the University of Helsinki and the 
University of Turku, from which she received 
a master’s degree, has been teaching Swedish, 
English, and physical education at Ikaalinen 
Coeducational School since 1938. To gain a 
good background in languages she has studied 
abroad, and in 1948 attended a conference on 
English Education at Nottingham University, 
England. 
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During the war she was one of the leaders in 
the Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps, doing 
outstanding social work. She was twice com. 
missioned — once to work as a nurse in a mili- 
tary hospital, and the second time to work 
near the front directing recreation. 


Miss TELLERVO KEINANEN, a nursery school 
teacher from Helsinki, has been admitted as a 
special student for advanced studies in child 
psychology at Yale University. An instructor 
in the practical training of nursery school 
teachers, she is the first person from Finland to 
study nursery school education in America. 
Miss Keinanen, who has a master of arts from 
the University of Heisinki, will return to head 
the new nursery school seminary branch in 
Jyvaskyla. 


Dr. Prrkko TAarsJANNE will take a three- 
month postgraduate course in dentistry at the 
University of Illinois School of Dentistry in 
Chicago, followed by intensive training in 
dental ceramics and other advanced phases of 
restorative dentistry. Dr. Tarjanne received her 
degree in dentistry from the University of 
Helsinki and has been practicing since 1939, 
She has also served as a volunteer instructor in 
the university dental school since 1949. During 
the war, she served in the Military Medical 
Service. 


France 

Miss IsABELLE GuERIN, of the U. S. Informa- 
tion Library staff in Paris, will study library 
science at the University of Chicago with em- 
phasis on economic and statistics bibliogra- 
phies. Miss Guerin has a diploma of Archiviste 
Paleographe from the Ecole des Chartres, 
where she also took a year’s library course. 


Miss VERA JANSONE will study architecture at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, specializ- 
ing in modern methods of construction. A 
Latvian who was deported by the Germans 
and impressed into forced labor in Germany, 
Miss Jansone went to Paris after the liberation, 
enrolling in the Ecole Nationale des Beaux 
Arts to study architecture. Miss Jansone re- 
ceived her diploma of architecture from the 
University of Latvia in 1942. Previously she 
had worked for several architectural firms, and 
began practicing independently in 1943. 


Miss CuiaupEe-Francorse LauareEr, of Paris, 
will study modern physical chemistry tech 
niques at Cornell University. During the past 
year she has been completing studies at the 
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National Higher School of Chemistry in Paris. 
In the summer of 1948 she carried on research 
in organic analysis and organic synthesis in a 
laboratory in Norway. Miss Laugier has been 
active in leadership in the Youth Service, 
which she studied in England. She is inter- 
ested in the problems of women, an interest 
which she has followed during visits in England 
and the Scandinavian countries. 


Miss NicoLe Prevost will study political sci- 
ence at Stanford University. She is particu- 
larly interested in “human and economic 
geography” as a continuation of the studies 
she has just completed at the Institut d’ Etudes 
Politiques in Paris, which in July awarded her 
certificates in law and political science. She is 
preparing for a career in government or with 
an international organization. 


Germany 


Dr. GisELA Howo.pt, scientific assistant 
with the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce, 
will be a candidate for an advanced degree in 
economics at Radcliffe College. She is par- 
ticularly interested in American economic and 
social policy because of her work connected 
with the revival of international trade in Ger- 
many. Most of her research concerns Ham- 
burg’s economic situation and related public 
relations work, including editing the fort- 
nightly periodical of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Young Dr. Howoldt received her di- 
ploma as national economist from the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg in 1944 and the doctorate 
from the University of Munich in 1946. 


Mrs. RosEMARIE VON Mattitz, of the U. S. 
Zone of Bavaria, will study political science at 
the University of Pennsylvania. A language 
teacher at the Munich Dependents High 
School, she is highly recommended by the edu- 
cational personnel of the United States Army. 

To help promote political science studies in 
the German high schools, she organized and 
established a school paper — The Young Citi- 
zen — similar to the American Observer. 

Mrs. von Maltitz majored in law and jour- 
nalism at the Universities of Berlin, Lausanne 
(Switzerland), Munich, and Goettingen, and 
was graduated from the University of Berlin 
in 1943 with an M.A. While working she took 
up international law and political science at 
the University of Berlin, and for several 
months worked as junior barrister at the Pots- 
dam district court. Immediately after the 
occupation, the Military Government Legal 
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Division appointed her public prosecutor at 
the Passau District Court. 

Mrs. von Maltitz’ husband is still a prisoner 
of war in Russia. 


Greece 


Dr. Mary Pavuatos, a physician and micro- 
biologist from Athens, will study general bac- 
teriology, with special attention to virology and 
tropical diseases in the Tulane University 
School of Medicine, graduate division. Dr. 
Pavlatos has been doing research in the Sani- 
tary School of Athens and the Obstetrical 
Nursing Home, where she is chief assistant. 
She received her M.D. from Athens University 
in 1939. 


Italy 


Miss Carts Pao.erti will be a visiting in- 
vestigator in the general physiology labora- 
tories of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. Miss Paoletti, who is associated 
with the Institute of Entomology of Milan 
University, will do research on the solubility 
of nuclear proteins in various concentrations 
of sodium chloride solutions. Miss Paoletti 
received her degree in biological sciences from 
Milan University in 1949. 


Japan 

Dr. Kimiko AnNo will study advanced re- 
search methods and experimental techniques in 
organic chemistry and biochemistry, with 
emphasis on chemistry of sugar, at the Ohio 
State University. An Associate in the Scientific 
Research Institute in Tokyo, Miss Anno is a 
graduate of Tokyo University —the first 
woman allowed to register there. From 1944 to 
1949 she taught at Tokyo Women’s Higher 
Normal School, now the Ochanomizu National 
University for Women. She also continued 
research on sugar alcohol in the laboratory of 
the Agricultural Chemistry Department at 
Tokyo University, and received the degree of 
Doctor of Agriculture in May 1949. 


Miss Cuise [suki will study eighteenth and 
nineteenth century English literature at the 
University of California in Los Angeles. The 
women writers of this period have been singled 
out for particular study by Miss Ibuki, who is 
an English instructor at Ochanomizu Univer- 
sity in Tokyo. She feels that through this study 
she can become familiar with the role of Eng- 
lish and American women, and discover what 
Japanese women may learn from them. 
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Miss Ibuki received her M.A. from the 
Tokyo Literature and Science University in 
1943 and also holds a teacher’s certificate from 
the Tokyo Woman’s Christian College. Among 
her publications are translations of Jane Aus- 
ten’s Sense and Sensibility and Pride and 
Prejudice. 


Miss Yosurko Kasanara, a highly recom- 
mended researcher with the Civil Information 
and Education Section of General Headquar- 
ters, SCAP, will study educational philosophy 
at the University of Texas, where she has been 
admitted as a graduate student. In stating her 
plan of study she wrote: 


I am primarily interested in . . . techniques which 


would facilitate the democratization of our educa- 
tional system and elevate the professional standards 
of teachers in Japan. ... My desire is to con- 
tribute to the intellectual liberation of my people. 


Miss Kasahara has received a licence for 
teachers of English from Tsuda College and 
studied English for three years at the Tokyo 
University of Literature and Science. For 
nearly eight years she was an assistant editor 
in the Sanseido Publishing Company, working 
on English-Japanese and Japanese-English 
dictionaries. She taught English at Tsuda 
College, 1940 to 1945, when her job was ter- 
minated because students were ordered to 
work eight hours a day in the arms factory. 
Recently the editors of Tembo, a well known 
periodical, have asked her to write reviews of 
British and American books. 


Miss Fust Nomryama, professor of Biblical 
literature and the history of religion at the 
Japanese Women’s University, will study re- 
ligious education at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City for one semester, then 
visit various colleges and universities to ob- 
serve methods of teaching home economics. 

Miss Nomiyama, who is on the Board of 
Trustees of the Japanese Women’s University, 
received her B.A. and M.A. from Vassar Col- 
lege in 1927 and 1928. The latter was awarded 
as a result of a year’s study at the Union 
Theological Seminary. 

In addition to her teaching duties, Miss 
Nomiyama is a Protectoress for Delinquent 
Youths with the Justice Department of the 
Japanese government, and chief faculty ad- 
viser of the National Association of Women 
College Students. She is one of the founders of 
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the Women’s Peace Union, which she has 
served as secretary. 


Luxembourg 


Miss JosE CLEssE will study political science, 
with emphasis on international law, at Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland. She studied 
political science in Paris at’ the Institut des 
Sciences Politiques, and prepared for the 
“Certificate of Proficiency in English,” from 
Cambridge, England, in 1949. 


Dr. JEANNY Knarr will arrive in January to 
study child neuro-psychiatry at the Mennin- 
ger Foundation in Topeka, Kansas, where she 
will serve as Fellow in the School of Psychi- 
atry. During the second six months of her stay 
here, she will work with the Director of Psy- 
chiatric Wards and Clinics at the Louisville 
General Hospital and Mental Hygiene Clinic 
in Kentucky. Dr. Knaff received her medical 
degree this spring from the Faculte de Mede- 
cine in Paris. She had been working in the 
Parisian Mental Asylum. 


Miss Marie-Jos—E THEISEN, international 
grant holder for 1949-50, has been given a one- 
year extension to complete work for a B.A. 
degree in American literature and civilization 
at the University of North Carolina. Miss 
Theisen is preparing for a career as interpreter 
and journalist on her return to Luxembourg. 
During the past summer Miss Theisen has 
been a mountaineer unit leader at Camp 
Amahami in Binghamton, New York. 


Miss Mariette WO_rTeER, international stu- 
dent for 1949-50, has received an extension of 
her grant to study in an advanced program 
preparing teachers and supervisors in pediatric 
nursing, at the Boston University School of 
Nursing. Miss Wolter completed her last year’s 
studies in clinical nursing of premature infants 
at Johns Hopkins University and other hos 
pitals. Through arrangement of the American 
Nurses Association she spent a month at the 
New York Foundling Hospital and the Fort 
Greene Health Center, becoming acquainted 
with community resources for the promotion 
of the health of infants and making house calls 
with public health nurses. 


Netherlands 


Miss JacquELINE RutceErs will study labor 
problems at the University of Wisconsin in the 
fall semester, then make a field trip for ob- 
servation. Miss Rutgers is head of the legal 
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department of the Board of Government 
Mediators, The Hague. 

Miss Rutgers received her master’s degree in 
law from the Free University of Amsterdam, 
and has had five years’ experience in the prob- 
lems of labor-management relations, in the 
personnel department of the Stork Engineer- 
ing Works. 


Dr. Marta Gestna Srronk, a pediatrician 
from Amsterdam, will arrive in January to do 
research at the National Institutes of Health 
in the Microbiological Institute, Bethesda, 
Maryland. Dr. Stronk, who received her M.D. 
from the Municipal University of Amsterdam 
in 1942, will do research in various whooping 
cough strains. She is now completing a two- 
year project on the immunization of whooping 
cough through vaccination carried on at the 
University of Amsterdam, where Dr. Stronk 
is senior assistant in the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the university hospital. Dr. Stronk 
worked in a mental hospital at Ermelo, 1942- 
1945, where she had a department of 450 chil- 
dren. She has also been an assistant at the 
Children’s Hospital in Arnheim. 

Appointment as chief of the university hos- 
pital polyclinic, which treats all kinds of dis- 
eases, awaits her return to Holland. 


Dr. Marta E. A. Swets, of Amsterdam, will 
study at the University of Pittsburgh School 
of Social Work. Since 1943, Dr. Swets has 
been assistant director of the Protestant 
School of Social Work in Amsterdam, and 
seeks training in the United States to enable 
her to better plan the education of Dutch 
youths who work in factories. To observe 
American methods of camp counseling, she 
spent part of the past summer at Camp Tako- 
dah, in Keene, New Hampshire. In Pittsburgh 
she will live at the Irene Kaufmann Settle- 
ment House. 

After receiving her Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, Dr. Swets took a study 
tour to South Africa, observing social and cul- 
tural relations there. She has had experience 
as a leader of camp groups in England and 
France and has worked in the Dutch Student 
Christian Movement, attending conferences in 
Bulgaria, England, and Germany. She also 
worked for the Dutch YWCA as a leader of 
the “family” groups which offered instruction 
on household ways and family life to 17-year- 
old country girls. Dr. Swets has been a leader 
in various settlement houses for factory girls. 


Dr. JOHANNA DE ZWAAN, a social worker em- 
ployed by an industrial firm in Almelo, is 
scheduled to arrive this month to study at 
the New York School of Social Work. Dr. de 
Zwaan was the first social worker employed 
by the H. Ten Cate Hzn. and Co., a cotton 
mill, where her department organizes and 
manages canteens, supervises hygienic condi- 
tions, advises the employees association, etc. 
Before entering the social work field, she 
taught at a girls private high school, but left 
to work on problems of the less fortunate 
Dutch children who enter factories at the age 
of 14. During the war she did church welfare 
work, helping to send children to rural areas. 


Norway 


Mrs. Marta HorrMann, curator of the Nor- 
wegian Folk Museum in Oslo, will study 
anthropology and rural sociology at Cornell 
University for one semester, then visit various 
museums and institutions. She is chiefly inter- 
ested in the study of economic, social, and 
mental conflicts in rural Norway caused by the 
accelerating industrialization of the country. 
In addition to her research for the museum shi 
acts as the liaison between the museum an:| 
the newly established Institute of Sociology at 
the University of Oslo. 

Mrs. Hoffmann, who has two children, 
three and six years old, received her M.A in 
art history from the University of Oslo, and 
has studied at the University of Denmark and 
the Bergens Museum of Norway, and has 
traveled widely in Europe studying anthro- 
pological and sociological displays. 


Miss JoRUNN SKEIE will study law, with em- 
phasis on criminology, sociology, and psy- 
chology, at the Columbia University School of 
Law. As secretary to the Ministry of Justice 
and Police in Oslo, Miss Skeie is concerned 
with criminology cases and treatment of of- 
fenders. Miss Skeie is a law graduate of the 
University of Oslo. She was formerly employed 
in the Tax Inspector’s Office. 


Miss Turtmp Wik, a chemist from Oslo, will 
carry on research on the chemistry of fats at 
the Northern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Peoria, Illinois. She is particularly interested 
in investigating the development of free fatty 
acids in oil seeds, and in research on the chem- 
istry of Norwegian shark oils, with a view to 
making it possible to increase the use of the oil 
in soap manufacture. 
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Graduated as a chemical engineer from the 
Technical University of Norway, Miss Wik 
has had 20 years of experience in working on 
the chemistry of fats with various Norwegian 
soap and oil firms. Most recently she has been 
chemical engineer with one of the greatest 
Norwegian soap factories. 


Philippines 
Mrs. Nativipap L. Amrit, home economics 
teacher in Manila, will specialize in textile 
studies and home crafts at the University of 
‘Tennessee, home economics department. After 
receiving her B.S. in Education from the Cen- 
tro Escolar University in 1936, she taught 
home economics in the secondary schools 
until the war. 

Mrs. Ampil is married to an attorney and 
has four children, age two to eight. 


Mrs. Batpomera M. Macsanoc, home eco- 
nomics teacher at the University of the Philip- 
pines, will study home economics education at 
Iowa State College, in preparation for direct- 
ing graduate courses upon her return. 

Mrs. Magsanoc, who has two children, age 
12 and 14, has five degrees from the University 
of the Philippines — one in pharmaceutical 
chemistry, 1922; B.S. in chemistry, 1928; B.S. 
in education, 1932; B.S. in home economics, 
1936; and an M.A. in education, 1941. She 
taught at the Centro Escolar University from 
1928 to 1934, leaving to become supervisor of 
home economics in the Bureau of Education. 
She hopes to make use of the training she re- 
ceives here to re-evaluate and revise the home 
economics curriculum in the Philippines. 


Mrs. Juu1ana C. Privepa, international grant 
holder for 1949-50, has been given a year’s 
extension to complete work for a doctor’s de- 
gree in education at Indiana University. 


Siam 


Dr. SALARD JUNHAVAT, a young surgeon from 
Bangkok, will study anesthesiology at the 
George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Junhavat received her 
M.D. from the University of Medical Sciences, 
Bangkok, in 1946 and has been on the surgical 
staff of the university hospital since 1947. 
Her studies here are planned to equip her 
to be anesthetist at her hospital and to help 
in organizing anesthetic teams in Siam. Of the 
importance of these studies she writes: 
In Thailand, at the present time, the surgeon can 
do all kinds of operations except in certain regions, 
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such as lung operations, etc. This is because we lack 
well trained anesthetists. . . . The faculty is wait- 
ing for a proper reformation of anesthesia as there ig 
no one specialized in it now. 


Mrs. ANONG NIMMANHEMINDA, international 
grant holder for 1949-50, received a year’s ex- 
tension to continue work for her Ph.D. degree 
in education at Northwestern University. Her 
doctoral thesis will be on elementary school 
arithmetic. She received her M.A. degree in 
June and continued her studies in elementary 
school education during the summer. 


Dr. SuBHA SRIRATANOBHAS, head of the 
female patients section of the Mental Hospital 
at Dhonburi, will study child psychiatry for 
six months at the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search in Chicago, and child guidance and 
mental hygiene at the University of Colorado 
Medical Center in Denver during the last six 
months of her stay. The director of her hos- 
pital in Siam has written that the Ministry of 
Public Health accepts few women doctors 
because of the amount of travel required and 
the nature of the work, and that Dr. Srira- 
tanobhas is one of the very best. 

Dr. Sriratanobhas received her Bachelor of 
Medicine degree from the University of Medi- 
cal Sciences in 1945. 


Dr. MAJUREE SUNDRAVEJ, international grant 
holder for 1949-50, has been given a year’s 
extension for further work at Jefferson Medi- 
cal College Hospital in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Sundravej has spent the past year study- 
ing the diagnosis and treatment of respiratory 
diseases. 


Mrs. NANDAKA SUPRABHATANANDA Will study 
municipal government at the University of 
Minnesota. Secretary to the Lord Mayor of 
Bangkok and to the Bangkok Municipal 
Council, Mrs. Suprabhatananda holds Bache- 
lor of Law and Master of Political Science 
degrees from the University of Bangkok. 

Mrs. Suprabhatananda entered the service 
of the Bangkok Municipality in 1938, when 
the system of local self-government in Thailand 
was only two years old. She also served on the 
executive committee of the Siamese Associa- 
tion of University Women, and has been a 
leader in other professional and welfare or- 
ganizations. She regularly contributes articles 
to newspapers on the status of women and 
children and on various social problems, and 
appears on the government radio station as a 
speaker on ethics and law. 





AAUW INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Short-Term Grants and Summer Extensions 


(For further information about these students see the Fall 1949 JouRNAL.) 


Belgium 
Mrs. CoLetteE DuprEez — extension to com- 


plete work for an M.A. degree in economics at 
Radcliffe College during the summer term. 


China 


Miss I-TrEH YanG — extension to complete 
requirements for A.B. degree in education, 
which she received from the University of 
Wyoming at the end of summer. She was spe- 
cializing in child welfare and child guidance. 


Denmark 


Dr. GerDA SEIDELIN, a physician who is an 
assistant professor at the University of Copen- 
hagen, and is attending the Medical Women’s 
International Association Congress in Phila- 
delphia in September — a $500 AAUW grant 
to enable her to participate in a three-month 
refresher course of study, including visits to a 
few American hospitals and laboratories, fol- 
lowing the Congress. 


Finland 


Dr. ANNI SEPPANEN, eminent Finnish doctor 
in internal medicine and physician for a state 
Girls High School in Helsinki, also a delegate 
to the Medical Women’s Iniernational Con- 
gress in Philadelphia in September — a $500 
grant for study of the latest medical develop- 
ments in anemia and dietetics. Dr. Seppanen, 
who held the AAUW Special Alice Hamilton 
Fellowship in 1932-33, has been most active in 
general and social welfare projects in Finland, 
and has written a Dietetics Cook Book for 
housewives and nurses as well as scientific 
articles on anemia and on intestinal infections. 
She also contributes popular articles on medi- 
cal topics to various Finnish magazines. 


Germany 


Mrs. E.isABETH FiscHBACH — an extension 
to complete work for her master’s degree in 


American studies during the fall semester at 
Wellesley College. This summer she held an 
assistantship in the Institute on United Na- 
tions at Mount Holyoke College. 


Japan 

Miss Tosurko KaBAsHIMA — a summer ex- 
tension to work on her master’s thesis on the 
changing status of women in Japan. In the 
fall she will complete work for her M.A. in 
sociology at the University of Michigan on a 
Barbour Scholarship, with supplementary aid 
from the AAUW. 


Mrs. Mitcurko Konno NAKAMURA — a sum- 
mer extension for courses in childhood educa- 
tion at New York University before sailing for 
Japan to take up work in the children’s library 
center which she and her husband established 
in Tokyo. 


Netherlands 


Dr. Netty KNotTrenBeLT — a three-month 
extension to continue studies in gynecological 
urology and do cancer research at Johns Hop- 
kins University. When she returns to The 
Hague she will be the head assistant in gyne- 
cology and obstetrics at the University of 
Leyden Hospital, where a new department 
combining urology and gynecology, patterned 
after the Johns Hopkins model, is to be set up. 


Norway 


Mrs. Tora SanpaL Bonn — a summer ex- 
tension to visit museums and Norwegian cen- 
ters to study and observe Norwegian art 
objects before returning to her post as Curator 
of the Museum of Applied Art in Trondheim. 


Miss Juice KJENNERUD — a summer exten- 
sion for research at the Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute for Plant Research at Yonkers, New 


York. 








Youth needs and the high school sorority-fraternity problem 


To Help Teen-Agers Find Their Way 


BY HELEN ZOLLINGER 


In 1909, the state of Oregon passed a 
law prohibiting high school sororities and 
fraternities. After more than 30 years of 
futile attempts to prohibit them, we have 
discovered we were working on the wrong 
problem. Our approach had been negative. 
It should have been positive.' High school 
sororities and fraternities had grown 
strong because accepted organizations 
had not met the needs of teen-agers for 
social and group experiences in ways ac- 
ceptable to them and to the adult com- 
munity. 

An AAUW member, Miss Hazel Oh- 
mert, dean of girls at Washington High 
School, provided the clue to a more suc- 
cessful solution through a questionnaire 
to her students: What do sororities and 
fraternities give you that high school 
clubs do not?” The answers were uni- 
form: (1) evening meetings where groups 
can meet in homes instead of behind 
school desks; (2) contact with students of 
other schools; (3) formal dances. Further 
student conferences have added two oth- 
ers: (4) group dating; (5) freedom to de- 
velop their own ideas and to accept the 
responsibility for carrying them out. 

School officials agreed the desires were 
normal, and gave the dean permission to 
plan a program taking them into consid- 
eration. Two evening meetings a month 
for each high school club were carefully 
worked out. This program met with 100 
percent approval of students, but faculty 
advisors soon objected to evening respon- 
sibilities. Their objection seemed just. 

Supervision by advisors with training 
was important, and the Portland AAUW 
Branch was asked to cooperate. Working 
closely with school officials, and with the 
assistance of the Adult Education staff, 
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AAUW organized a training class of 
women carefully selected for their back- 
ground in group work. At the conclusion 
of the course, the volunteers were author- 
ized to supervise all out-of-school meetings 
of the clubs to which they were assigned. 
Students and dean worked together on 
assignments, then clubs invited the vol- 
unteers to be their advisors. 

To increase the effectiveness of the stu- 
dents in school activities and clubs, the 


Washington High School dean organized , 


an officers training class to meet daily, 
for which school credit was given. Par- 
liamentary procedure, agendas, and objec- 
tives of extra-curricular activities were a 
few of the topics discussed. 

The experiment has proved increasingly 
successful over a period of three years. 
Student clubs which looked askance 
upon “trained leaders” are now asking 
for them. Because of the need for addi- 
tional volunteers for a greatly expanded 
program, the school administration re- 
quested the AAUW chairman of the first 
volunteer leadership training course to 
give another, this time as a member of 
the Adult Education Department. 

Enthusiasm for the program in this 
high school created interest in other 
schools. Seventh and eighth grade moth- 
ers in another school asked for a course 
to enable them to work more effectively 
with their children in whatever group 
they might happen to be. 

Numerous discussions with high school 
students and parents have revealed en- 
lightening facts. It is evident that high 
school freshmen often accept the first 
invitation to any club, regardless of con- 
geniality, program, or morals, in order to 
“‘rate.”” They need to be informed of ways 
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TO HELP TEEN-AGERS FIND THEIR WAY 


of achieving recognition through school 
activities and clubs before entering high 
school. Freshmen frequently get into trou- 
ble by following blindly whatever group 
they may have stumbled into. They 
need to be informed of standards of high 
school student body leaders. Parents en- 
counter needless difficulties because they 
do not know other parents and their 
standards. The weakness of the social club 
programs for freshmen actually encour- 
ages them to become members of “‘out- 
side” clubs. (Many high school sororities 
call themselves “outside” clubs, and 
many high school fraternities, “athletic” 
clubs.) 

One intelligent, concerned, eighth grade 
mother decided it was foolish to let such a 
situation continue. Working through the 
PTA, she called together representative 
eighth grade mothers from all the grade 
schools in the Grant High district. They 
have made significant progress. Panels of 
high school students have stimulated in- 
terest of eighth graders in opportunities 
for scholastic and extra-curricular achieve- 
ment, and have discussed with them 
standards for social and club activities. 
Parents have had numerous get-togethers 
to discuss matters of common interest, as 
well as several round tables with their 
teen-agers. They have been discussing a 
handbook for freshmen, to include sug- 
gested standards of conduct. In order to 
assist the school with an enriched fresh- 
man program this fall, these parents ar- 
ranged two volunteer leadership training 
courses. 

The weakness of the freshman social 
and club program is being improved at 
Grant through an expanded home-room 
program, with all kinds of fascinating ac- 
tivities, such as exchange potlucks, and 
enough committees and offices for every 
freshman to achieve recognition if he 
will work to do so. Washington High 
School is working through interest groups. 
Last spring, Washington students sent 
every prospective student an “interest” 


questionnaire. On the basis of those re- 
turns, plans were completed for every 
freshman to receive an invitation to a 
club as soon as he registered in the fall. 
Each freshman was also given an oppor- 
tunity to sign up for student body com- 
mittee work, and assigned to a commit- 
tee immediately if he so desired. 

The students have been busy with 
plans to transform an unused basement 
annex into a recreation center. This will 
be supervised by volunteers from one of 
the leadership training courses. One stu- 
dent enthusiastically exclaimed, “If we 
can put this over, there isn’t any outside 
club that can compete with it!” Usually, 
however, they are too busy with their 
own plans even to think of a sorority or 
fraternity. 

Fun, friends, an opportunity to achieve, 
recognition, the security of belonging to a 
group, are basic needs of adolescence. Cer- 
tainly the enriched programs of these two 
schools show promise of meeting these 
needs. A stimulating school program, 


parents discussing their common prob- 
lems, then utilizing all community re- 
sources to meet them, and school and 
parents working with teen-agers to help 


them attain their objectives, should 
mean the solution of the high school 
sorority-fraternity problem. It should 
mean much more — a helpful social and 
group experience for every boy and girl. 


Nore: Since this article was written, the 
Portland School Board has taken two pos- 
itive steps toward the solution of the high 
school sorority-fraternity problem. First, 
it has established standards for all clubs 
to which public high school students may 
belong; when groups meet these standards, 
they are given charters. Members of 
unchartered groups are to be expelled 
from school. Second, an enriched pro- 
gram for group activities for all students 
has been planned. Facilities have been 
greatly expanded and full-time recrea- 
tional directors placed in each high school. 
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Did you know... 


That AAUW gained 7,237 members and 45 branches between June 1949 and June 
1950. Membership, June 1950 — 115,402; branches, 1,140. 


That Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, General Director, represents the Association on the 
Executive Committee of the National Conference for Mobilization of Education. 
Through the Conference, leading national educational organizations are planning to- 
gether for the role of education in partial or total mobilization. Mrs. Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, member of the AAUW Education Committee, issued the call as chairman of 
the National Council of State School Officers. At the initial meeting she expressed a 
guiding principle of the Conference: ““We can best prepare youth for peace, interna- 
tional tension, or war through the day-to-day work of good schools.” 


That Mabel Newcomer, chairman of the Social Studies Committee, was in Washington 
on June 24 for briefing preparatory to starting for Korea as an adviser on fiscal policy. 
When that plan had to be abandoned, she accepted the invitation of the German gov- 
ernment to come to Germany as tax consultant on a mission concerned with displaced 
persons. Dr. Ina C. Brown will act as chairman in her absence. 


That Louise Pearce, chairman of the AAUW International Relations Committee, 
received honorary degrees from Skidmore College and Bucknell College in June. Dr. 
Pearce, on the staff of Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research since 1913, has carried 
on investigations resulting in discovery of the drug now generally accepted in the treat- 
ment for sleeping sickness. She is president of the Woman’s Medical College in Phila- 
delphia, and second vice-president of the International Federation of University 
Women. 


That Hallie Farmer, chairman of the AAUW Legislative Program Committee, is au- 
thor of The Legislative Process in Alabama, an analysis of how the Legislature of 


Alabama works, published by the Bureau of Public Administration of the University 
of Alabama. 


That Ada Comstock Notestein, former AAUW President and President Emerita of 
Radcliffe College, has received an honorary degree of Master of Arts from Oxford 
University. Public Orator T. F. Higham, who presented the degree, said that her con- 
tribution to women’s education in America was “unrivalled.” 


That Juliana Pineda, AAUW international student from the Philippines, has written 
a first-grade reader approved for all Philippine schools, with a first edition of 30,000, 
and also a textbook on Filipino literature approved for colleges. 


That Houghton Mifflin Company has announced the award of one of its two literary 
fellowships to Rebecca C. Patterson, last year’s holder of AAUW’s Margaret Lee 
Wiley Fellowship. Dr. Patterson received the award for her “startling interpretation of 
Emily Dickinson, which calls for an entirely new evaluation of the poet and her work.” 
Interpretation of the symbolism in Emily Dickinson’s poems was the subject of Dr. 
Patterson’s fellowship research. 
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DID YOU KNOW ... 


That the largest working groups at the IFUW Conference in Zurich were the two in 
International Education, one of which was led by a former AAUW fellow, Dr. Jeanette 
Nichols of Swarthmore; and that Miss Geraldine Fenn, of Bozeman, Montana, stepped 
into the breach to pinch-hit as leader of the working group on Food, when that group 
was left without a leader. 


That AAUW recently filled an order from SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) in Japan for 22 copies each of our booklet on the International Federation of 
University Women, the kit on Human Relations and Homemaking, and several pub- 
lications relating to child development. 


That — to quote one state president at the State Presidents Conference: 

AAUW constantly asks for, and gets, the services of highly trained women — thousands of hours 
of time, and uncounted stores of energy and ingenuity. You write a letter to a branch president 
saying ““ May I come and visit you”’ and what happens? Baby sitters are enlisted; husbands are 
left at loose ends; automobiles converge on a house which has been set in order for guests; dishes 
and silver are assembled, pies and cakes baked, coffee brewed; branch materials are reviewed; 
questions are lined up. One letter does this! And I haven’t even started to mention what happens 
when ideas begin to ferment in the minds of the people who assemble there. If we are to be able 
administrators, I think we need to be humbly aware of the power that has been put into our 
hands. 


That at the State Presidents Conference another state president said: “Our problem in 
legislation is not the procedure by which we evolve the Legislative Program, but our 
lethargy regarding it at every point except criticism.” 


That the little town of Washington, Virginia, has elected a woman mayor and an all- 
woman Town Council. When the new officials were sworn in, Mrs. Lucy S. Howorth, 
chairman of the AAUW Committee on Status of Women, drove from Washington, 
D. C., to be present at the ceremony. 


That Dr. Mary Ely Lyman this fall assumed her duties as professor at Union The- 
ological Seminary — the first woman granted a professorship at that institution. She 
had served as lecturer on English Bible in the seminary for two years. 


That Illinois Institute of Technology this year for the first time granted degrees in 
civil engineering and chemical engineering to women. Lois Bey, working in chemical 
engineering, was awarded a woman’s badge to Tau Beta Pi, highest engineering hon- 
orary society. Shirley Schultz broke tradition by completing the four-week course in 
field surveying at the college’s summer civil engineering camp, along with 36 Illinois 
Tech men. — These facts were announced to the world by the public relations de- 
partment of the college. 


That a woman, the widowed mother of seven children, 2 Laborite, has been elected to 
the New Zealand Parliament — the first Maori woman to be elected. 


That between June 1949 and June 1950, nearly 900,000 women were added to the civil- 
ian labor force, according to the Bureau of the Census. Nearly three-quarters of the 
increase was among women 45 years or older. 


That 600 women from 20 different countries gathered in Zurich for the International 
Federation Conference in August, and for a week discussed (in French and English) 
their common problems and laid foundations for continued contacts — all in complete 


harmony, both in thought and word. 
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Editorials 





Mobilizing All Our Citizens 


On September 15 a letter went to Presi- 
dent Truman over the signature of AAUW’s 
president, making two recommendations 
for bringing women into full participation 
in defense mobilization: 


(1) That your democratic and fair attitude 
in including women in appointments to policy- 
making posts be declared an official policy of 
the Government, so that in all Federal agen- 
cies concerned with defense, women with the 
requisite skills will be named as a matter of 
course to the policy staffs of such agencies; 


(2) That a national commission be appointed 
of outstanding women and men to survey and 
make recommendations on the integration of 
women into all phases of national defense. 


We hope the President and other lead- 
ers in the administration will recognize 
the importance of this plea. In the fight 
for freedom in which we are engaged, 
American women should be equal part- 
ners — not simply as a matter of justice, 
but of necessity. We cannot see ahead to 
the end of this struggle, but we do know 
that it will be a test of strength in which 
this nation cannot afford to waste the 
abilities and energies of any group of 
citizens. 

In World War 11 we blundered along, 
with much waste motion so far as the use 
of womanpower was concerned. Now we 
should profit by that experience. We have 
today no surplus of manpower; defense 
mobilization must depend to a great ex- 
tent on drawing women into essential 
service and using them effectively. But 
if this is to be done, a good many ques- 
tions will have to be answered. 

Are women more urgently needed in 
schoolrooms or in factories? How ean chil- 
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dren and youth be protected from the dis- 
integrating effects of a long war period? 
If women workers are to be recruited for 
industry, what adjustments will be nec- 
essary when they are put on jobs set up 
for men? What training will be needed? 
What community provisions should be 
made for the care of children when women 
carry the double burden of job and home- 
making? How can women be used most 
effectively in the armed services? How 
ensure that women with professional 
training will be used at the top level of 
their skills? How enlist women in civilian 
defense? 

The commission proposed by the 
AAUW would explore such problems, and 
make recommendations. Its work would 
be facilitated by a study which is to be 
made by the Women’s Bureau at the re- 
quest of the National Security Resources 
Board, — an evaluation of the World War 
II experience of Great Britain and the 
United States in mobilizing women. It is 
good news that such a review of past mis- 
takes and successes will be available. 

But studies and recommendations are 
not enough. Experience in two world wars 
has demonstrated that when women are 
not included in the top planning bodies, 
the possible contributions of women are 
apt to be overlooked, and the steps neces- 
sary to enlist their services are not taken 
or are delayed until events force hasty 
and often ill-considered action. That mis- 
take we cannot afford to make again. As 
a first step toward bringing women equally 
with men into defense mobilization, quali- 
fied women should be placed on all bodies 
where important programs in our fight 
for freedom are being instituted. 

One immediate place where women 
should contribute to planning is in the 
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local civil defense councils. The nation- 
wide civil defense program, drafted by the 
National Security Resources Board, calls 
for cooperation of all citizens to prepare 
communities to cope with atomic attack 
or any other war disaster. Local advisory 
councils are suggested, to bring represent- 
atives of all phases of community life 
into the program. AAUW branches should 
offer their services, and should be watchful 
to see that there is an opportunity for 
women to help in working out details of 
the local civil defense program. Air raid 
warning service, evacuation, training in 
self-protection, health services, emergency 
welfare services, communications — these 
are a few of the phases of civilian defense 
where women will have to carry responsi- 
bility. The abilities and resources of the 
women of the community will be most 
quickly and effectively enlisted if the 
ablest women leaders help from the outset 
in the necessary planning. 











Holding the Lines 


How is the AAUW program affected by 
events in Korea? That question began 
coming to Headquarters soon after June 
25. Now we have had time to see that 
Korea does not change the Association’s 
program materially; it simply underlines 
the necessity to concentrate on the serious 
work for which AAUW is organized. 

Korea is a warning that we are in for a 
long test of strength — not simply mili- 
lary strength, but the strength of all our 
democratic institutions. Our present task 
is to concern ourselves with realizing in 
concrete ways and in every community 
the ideals of a nation whose philosophy is 
based on a belief in freedom, truth, and 
individual responsibility. 

A quick review of what had been 
planned for this year shows how closely 
the program fits the demands of this 
emergency period. 


In education. —'The shortage of teachers 
“id buildings and funds was serious 
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before; now with competition of defense 
jobs, rising building costs, and increasing 
expenses generally, our educational sys- 
tem will need staunch friends in every 
community to weather the storm. Many 
are predicting at least ten years of mobi- 
lization or semi-mobilization. To allow 
the education of our children to lapse for 
a decade would in itself spell defeat. The 
emergency points up the first responsi- 
bility of every AAUW branch: to know 
the situation of the local schools, alert the 
public to their needs, and support what- 
ever steps are necessary to maintain an 
adequate system of education. 

In higher education, the American 
Council on Education is already warning 
that we will not have the trained minds 
we need ten years hence if mobilization 
plans make no provision for the continued 
education of our ablest students — not 
only those in scientific and technical fields, 
but those who will work at solving the 
problems in human relationships that 
underlie today’s crisis. Here again the 
AAUW, with its long insistence on a broad 
base of general education, is in a position 
to speak clearly for a far-sighted policy. 


In international relations. — Immediately 
after June 25, a message went to state 
presidents reaffirming the Association’s 
long support of the United Nations and 
pointing out its implications in the Korean 
crisis. The emphases outlined last spring 
by the International Relations Committee 
might well have been determined after the 
United Nations had acted to halt aggres- 
sion in Korea, so closely do they antici- 
pate today’s demands. Branches are asked 
to support the United Nations with study 
and with programs to make it a living 
reality to members and the community; 
study the Declaration of Human Rights; 
give understanding support to the Mar- 
shall Plan and the Point Four program; 
continue special area studies, particularly 
Eastern Asia and Canada; encourage ob- 
jective reporting of world events in news- 
papers and radio. Nothing new here, but 
every item, carried through by any 
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branch, adds a solid block to the founda- 
tions of world peace. 


In social studies. — With the possibility 
that price, wage, and rationing controls 
may be invoked, branches are being asked 
to set up consumer committees now to 
follow developments on the economic 
scene and be prepared to offer community 
leadership whenever it is needed. Groups 
interested in housing find their work more 
important than ever. And the cost-of- 
neglect study, suggested as a joint educa- 
tion-social studies project, will have new 
urgency aS more women are drawn into 
industry and more fathers are absent in 
the armed services. Facts and figures on 
the cost to a community when it fails to 
provide for its children furnish a persua- 
sive argument for protective services that 
will be increasingly needed as mobiliza- 
tion progresses. 


Status of Women. — ‘“‘Women’s fullest 
participation in all social, economic, and 
political life’’—- which is AAUW’s goal 
in this field — takes on new meaning as 
mobilization is speeded up. Some of the 
problems of securing full participation of 
women in national defense programs are 
discussed in the preceding editorial. Many 
of them call for local solutions. An AAUW 
branch that investigates any of these 
problems as it appears in the local com- 
munity, gets the facts, drafts constructive 
recommendations and enlists support for 
them, will be adding to the strength of 
our country in its fight for a free and 
peaceful world. 


In legislation. —In all of these fields, 
principles in the Legislative Program 
adopted at Seattle now have enhanced 
importance. Support of the United Na- 
tions embodies the world’s best hopes for 
peace. Adequate support for the U. 3. 
Office of Education has a new priority, 
since that agency is to channel informa- 
tion on all defense-mobilization programs 
relating to education, and will set up a 
roster of scientific personnel. “ Effective 
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U. S. participation in the United Nations 
and its affiliated agencies,”’ “measures to 
foster mutual understanding among the 
peoples of the world,” “measures which 
would strengthen the profession of teach- 
ing,” — and so on down the line, the Leg. 
islative Program for 1949-51 offers 
means to focus the efforts of educated 
women in behalf of measures to strengthen 
democracy at home and give vitality to 
our cooperation with other nations in 
building a world of law and order. 


In the arts. — More than ever in these 
times of stress, we value the re-creative 
quality of our arts program, and the con- 
tribution of the arts to keener perception 
and truer interpretation of the forces of 
our times. 


The fellowship program. — It is easy to see 
the usefulness of AAUW fellowships in 
scientific fields that have direct applica- 
tion to problems of mobilization. But 
equally important are the grants that 
help to ensure the continued vitality of 
our intellectual life in other fields. As 
John Mason Brown wrote in the Saturday 
Review of Literature of August 12: 


However inevitable is the instinct to jettison 
what is loosely identified as “culture’’ when 
confronted anew with the barbarisms of con- 
flict; however human are the reflexes which 
challenge the right of beauty, learning, and en- 
lightenment to exist side by side with the 
brutal ugliness of battle, the first and perhaps 
final surrender any of us can make would be to 
lose sight in the midst of war of the true values 
of peace. 


As for the other phase of the fellowship 
program, international grants, a glance at 
the list of 1950-51 students in another 
section of this JouRNAL shows how widely 
these grants are building ties of friendship 
and understanding between our country 
and other nations. A study of the projects 
and plans of the international students 
suggests that AAUW is developing its own 
Point Four program for sharing Americal 
skills and resources for training with 
countries that will profit by them. 
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This is a broad program —and of 
course the foregoing suggests only a few 
of the possible lines of AAUW usefulness. 
Most branches will be wise to assess their 
own resources and community needs and 
concentrate on a few areas for study and 
action. 


To quote once more from the SRL.: 


Events, our own consciences, or those in 
authority will tell us in time what each and all 
of us may have to do. Meanwhile the teacher 
must teach twice as hard and twice as per- 
suasively as he has in the past. The student, 


EDITORIALS 


State Presidents Conference, June 21-24, 1950 


still free to learn about other than military 
subjects, must study twice as diligently. 
Writers must write, painters must paint, musi- 
cians play, and architects build better than 
they have. All of us must mobilize ourselves to 
go about our tasks while they remain peaceful, 
hoping that in some small way we may con- 
tribute to the holding of those other lines, 
which are not the battle lines but the reason 
for the battle lines having been formed. 


Through the AAUW program we have 
a means of helping to hold those “other 
lines.” 





All but two of the state divisions were 
represented by their presidents at the 
biennial conference in Washington, June 
21-24, when the state presidents, Board 
of Directors, and staff met for “mutual 
consultation and advice,” as provided in 
the By-Laws. 

This working meeting opened with a 
“gala evening” at the Headquarters, 
where supper was served. 

This first evening’s program combined 
both felicitations and regrets. Everyone 
was charmed by the modest manner in 
which Dr. Elizabeth C. Crosby, professor 
of anatomy at the University of Michigan 
Medical School, accepted the Achieve- 
ment Award.! cs 

The note of regret came with the 
evening’s tribute to Dr. McHale. Dr. 
Meta Glass reviewed the tremendous 
growth of the Association and the develop- 
ment of its program, its sense of purpose, 
and its accomplishments under Dr. Mc- 
Hale’s leadership as General Director. 
Dr. Lillian Portenier, president of the 
Wyoming State Division, spoke for the 
state presidents, and Miss Lura Beam for 
the staff. President Hottel, for the Board, 





‘See page 37. 


presented Dr. McHale a life membership 
in the Association and a beautiful il- 
luminated volume of individual letters 
from the Board, the state presidents, and 
educational leaders outside the Associa- 
tion, conveying their high estimate of her 
achievements, their appreciation of her 
leadership, and their good wishes for the 
future. 

The next three days saw the conference 
hard at work, discussing the enlarging 
role of the state division in AAUW, tech- 
niques and procedures in state adminis- 
tration, the revised By-Laws, the AAUW 
study-action program—and what it 
costs, proposals for improving our legisla- 
tive procedures, and recommendations 
for the national convention program. Dr. 
Hottel’s discussion of finances presented a 
sobering picture, as she showed the gap 
between a program to meet member re- 
quests and what seem the reasonable 
obligations and responsibilities of the 
Association, and the program which can 
be financed with present dues. All state 
presidents undertook to discuss with their 
branches the Board’s recommendation of 
a $1.00 increase in dues. (Dr. Hottel’s 
presentation of the problem is available in 
mimeographed form from Headquarters.) 
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One session, devoted to discussion of 
“The Controversial Issue of Our Time: 
the Role of Government in a Free Enter- 
prise Society,”’ was organized as a demon- 
stration of methods of exploring contro- 
versial issues. 

Travel program requests for the coming 
year were submitted, and the state presi- 
dents from each Region cooperated in 
working out economical and efficient rout- 
ings of national visitors. 

The seriousness of the sessions was 
lightened on the evening when delegates 
were guests of Mrs. Eric A. Johnston, 
Vice-President from the North Pacific 
Region, at a showing of films at the thea- 
tre of the Motion Picture Association. 

And on the last afternoon the meetings 
closed with a heartwarming ceremony, — 
the presentation to the Association by a 
representative of the French Embassy, of 
a small tapestry representing Millet’s 


“The Gleaners,” from the French “ Merci 
Train.” M. de Juniac, in making the pres- 
entation, mentioned specifically the grati- 
tude felt in France for the help extended 
by the Association to university women 
refugees in France during the war and the 
reconstruction aid given to professional 
women in the postwar period; he also 
spoke of the great value of the AAUW 
international grants, which have enabled 
22 women from France to study here. 
President Hottel enlarged on the theme 
of better understanding, in an inspiring 
closing address on “The International 
Responsibilities of University Women.” 
As usual, the conference closed with 
regrets of “‘so little time!” But the 150- 
page mimeographed Proceedings testify 
to the solid accomplishments of the meet- 
ing, and will give aid and stimulus to 
AAUW state leaders in the year to come. 


TWO PELICANS by Walter Anderson 









On June 21, at the opening session of the 
State Presidents Conference at the Wash- 
ington Headquarters, the AAUW Achieve- 
ment Award of $2,500 was presented to 
Dr. Elizabeth C. Crosby. 

Dr. Margaret Elliott Tracy, chairman 
of the Fellowship Awards Committee, 
read the citation, as follows: 


Eight years ago, the Northwest Central Re- 
gion of the American Association of University 
Women established an Achievement Award, 
to be given annually by the Committee on 
Fellowship Awards to a woman scholar in 
recognition of her contribution to the advance 
of learning and also to assist her in further 
scholarly achievement. 

This year the AAUW Committee on Fel- 
lowship Awards has chosen as recipient of the 
award a woman whose achievements in the 
field of neuro-anatomy will bring added dis- 
tinction to an already illustrious company of 
scholars, — Dr. Elizabeth C. Crosby, professor 
of anatomy in the Medical School of the 
University of Michigan. 

Dr. Crosby’s earlier work was chiefly in 
comparative neurology. More recently, how- 
ever, study of the midbrain and cerebral 
cortex in the primates, including man, has 
engaged her interest and won for her an in- 
ternational reputation in her field. Of an 
impressively long list of publications, I shall 
mention only a few, including a two-volume, 
1,800-page text on The Comparative Anatomy of 
the Nervous System of Vertebrates, published in 
1936 in collaboration with C. U. Ariens Kap- 
pers and G. Carl Huber, and, more recently, 
an extensive series of studies of the midbrain 
inhigher mammals and man, appearing serially 
in the Journal of Comparative Neurology since 
1943, 

_ While Dr. Crosby has been content herself 
in the satisfactions of the teacher and of 
scientific exploration, the world has insisted 
on making a beaten track to her door. In 
1939-40, she was called upon by the University 
of Aberdeen in Scotland to organize the first 
‘ourses in histology and neuro-anatomy in 
that institution. In 1949, she was visiting 
professor at the University of Puerto Rico. 


AAUW Achievement Award, 1950 


Her research has taken her also to the Uni- 
versity of London and to the Institute for 
Brain Research at Amsterdam, Holland. In 
1943, she was selected by colleagues at the 
University of Michigan as Henry Russel 
Lecturer, an honor never before nor since 
bestowed upon a woman. In 1949, she deliv- 
ered the Max M. Peet Lecture in Neurosur- 
gery, a lectureship recently established in 
honor of that eminent neurosurgeon. Her own 
alma mater, Adrian College, conferred on her 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Science in 
1939. 

She is beloved alike by students and col- 
leagues. Her brilliant teaching, research, and 
extensive writing bear witness that each of the 
three phases of her work has been enriched, 
rather than encroached upon, by the others. 
We are tonight honoring not only a scientist 
of national reputation, but an ambassador of 
international good will to whom every anatomy 
laboratory in Europe is open. 

Dr. Elizabeth Crosby, we welcome you here, 
and we honor you, not only as a teacher and a 
scholar, but as a truly great person. 


In accepting the award, Dr. Crosby said: 


It is a great honor to be the recipient of the 
Achievement Award from the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Every woman 
engaged in teaching and research values most 
highly such recognition from other university 
women. Yet it is often true that the more 
deeply one feels about such an honor and the 
more sincerely one appreciates it, the more 
difficult it becomes to express that apprecia- 
tion in words. Therefore, when I say simply 
“T thank you” I mean it with all my heart. 

For about ten years the research group with 
which I am associated at Michigan has been 
engaged in a comprehensive study of one of 
the less well known regions of the brain — 
the midbrain. This research project has been 
supported very generously by grants from the 
Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate 
Studies and the Medical School at Michigan, 
but there is naturally a great demand for such 
research funds and we have felt obligated to 
keep the expenses as low as feasible. The 
money made available through the award will 
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be divided into approximately three parts, 
supplementing the research budgets for the 
next three years. 

The first year such funds (so far as neces- 
sary) will be used for the purchase of the best 
available stimulator. This apparatus, used to 
set up nervous impulses in the midbrain or 
over paths related to it, is very essential if we 
are to standardize our experimental work and 
obtain results that can be documented easily. 
Our present stimulator — an inexpensive and 
obstinate model — although adequate for our 
earlier work is not at all satisfactory for the 
more detailed studies now to be undertaken. 
The possession of a thoroughly good stimula- 
tor will be a dream come true. 

Another dream will materialize when, if all 
has gone well the first year and research funds 
for day-to-day expenses remain available, a 
new precision microtome — an instrument for 
cutting fixed brain tissue in exeeedingly thin 
slices preparatory to staining for microscopic 
study — will be purchased. Our present in- 
struments although in fairly good working 
order are old — one microtome over twenty 


Ly 
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years of age, the other prehistoric — and a 
thoroughly good, modern instrument would be 
a boon to all of us engaged on this project. 

Granted that the project develops as is 
hoped and planned, the third year the remain. 
ing funds — now don’t laugh! — will be al. 
located to the purchase of a chimpanzee. This 
high primate, whose brain most nearly ap. 
proaches that of man, would be invaluable for 
checking certain results which may have a 
clinical application and which need to be tried 
out carefully before attempts are made to 
apply them to clinical diagnosis and operative 
procedures on man. The possession of a chim- 
panzee has been a cherished dream of mine for 
many years. For the first time there seems to 
be some possibility of such a dream coming 
true. 

The encouragement to continue in research 
which comes with the honor you have be- 
stowed, the stabilizing of our research program 
and the great enhancement of its chances for 
success which your support will give —all 
these bear stronger witness to my appreciation 
than anything else I can say. Thank you. 


— 
"ii 


ILLUSTRATION FROM THE ILIAD by Walter Anderson 





































Triennial IFUW Conference in Zurich 





The Tenth Conference of the IFUW 
was held in Zurich, Switzerland, August 
5-12, 1950. Some 600 women, represent- 
ing 20 federations, came from all parts of 
the world. Australia and New Zealand 
had good delegations, as did the Finns. 
The American delegation, about 160 
strong, found many familiar faces, some 
remembered from Toronto in 1947 and 
others as students in the United States. 

The conference held all its sessions, both 
working groups and business meetings, in 
the Eidgenossische Technische Hochschule 
(Swiss Federal Institute of Technology), 
a solemn stone building which rapidly 
adapted itself to hordes of women chat- 
tering in several languages. Some Ameri- 
cans were heard to comment on similari- 
ties between conventions in Zurich and 
Seattle. Certainly, the Swiss Federation 
had spared no pains to arrange comfort 
and pleasure for the strangers within 
their gates. 

Much of the work of the Conference 
(and it was a working conference) will 
appear either in the IFUW report or in 
the printed volume which a special grant 
from UNESCO makes possible, so the 
JouRNAL brings you only the briefest 
summary. 

The elections, which were hotly con- 
tested, brought to IFUW’s presidency 
Professor Frances Moran, Regius Profes- 
sor of Law, Trinity College, Dublin, who 
has served the Irish Federation as presi- 
dent. The Vice-Presidents are, in the 
order named, Mile. J. H. Chaton of 
France, who has already served IFUW; 
Dr. Louise Pearce of the United States, 
who is currently AAUW’s chairman of the 
Committee on International Relations; 
and Dr. Edith Batho of Great Britain, 
Principal of the Royal Holloway College 
and past president of the British Federa- 
tion. The Treasurer is Mlle. C. Valensi of 
France, who has had extensive financial 





experience. She is with the famous Banque 







Nationale Pour Commerce et Industrie. 

The conference fell almost automa- 
tically into two sections — one for the 
working groups on Human Rights and the 
other for the voting delegates. The seven 
distinguished lectures served to tie the 
program together. 

The working groups each met on sev- 
eral occasions, and each brought in a 
report, which will appear in the printed 
record of the conference. Both the work- 
ing group and the standing Committee on 
Status of Women laid great emphasis on 
the granting of franchise to women, 
women in public service, and the rule of 
equal pay for equal work. One familiar 
note was struck in the fact that the group 
on education for international relations 
was so big, it had to be divided into two 
sections — one under the leadership of 
Dr. Jeannette Nichols of the United 
States. 

The voting delegates had vigorous 
business sessions. These meetings, based 
on the reports of standing committees, 
revealed through report and debate the 
basic operations of IFUW and the inter- 
national cooperation among women of 
many countries. The reports of the con- 
sultants attached to various United Na- 
tions bodies were received with particular 
warmth and interest. Dr. Janet Robb of 
New York, the IFUW consultant at Lake 
Success, laid the groundwork. Miss Doro- 
thy Leet, whom most of us think of in 
connection with Paris and Reid Hall, told 
of TFUW’s work with UNESCO and its 
expanding possibilities. Mlle. Sylvie Char- 
rot told of the successful work with and 
through the Temporary International 
Council for Educational Reconstruction, 
whose activities are now coming to an 
end. Mile. Chaton spoke of her special 
assignment with UNESCO concerning 
the education of women. 
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Hedged often with too much modesty 
and restraint, these reports showed the 
opportunities afforded to non-govern- 
mental groups under the Charter to take 
a definite part in international affairs, 
through work with the national delega- 
tions of their constituent members and 
through their own consultative status 
before the United Nations. 

On the practical side, the finance re- 
ports showed the dilemma of IFUW in 
relentless terms. A special committee, 
under the leadership of Dr. Pearce, 
brought in an analysis of the problem and 
suggestions for its solution. The sugges- 
tions turn in essence on a flat subscription 
rate of 21 cents per capita and closer ties 
with IFUW itself. This report and its 
suggestions, while approved in principle 
by the Conference, will have to go not 
only to the appropriate IFUW commit- 
tees for implementation but also to na- 
tional federations for approval. 

The resolutions were varied in nature. 
Many were in effect seals of approval of 
the work done by committees. 

Some resolutions arose from the course 
of debate. Two deserve particular men- 
tion. The resolution on the United Na- 
tions, introduced by the Canadian Fed- 
eration, was voted with keen awareness of 
its significance in the light of the Korean 
situation: 


Since the greatest desire of all the members 
of the LFUW is the desire for peace, and since 
the tragic experiences of the last years have 
demonstrated that no one nation alone is 
strong enough to ensure its own security and 
that peace and security for one is possible only 
within a framework of peace and security for 
all, be it 
Resolved that the International Federation 
of University Women hereby reaffirms its 
loyal support of the United Nations and urges 
upon its national associations the fullest pos- 
sible cooperation with this organization. 


The Conference also went on record as 
desiring continued international super- 
vision of displaced persons camps. 

No summary of the Tenth Conference 
would be complete without signal men- 
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tion of the seven distinguished speeches 
which marked the open meetings. Begin- 
ning with Miss Bowie’s address, “The 
Conscience of Mankind,” and_ going 
through those relating to education 
(given by Dr. Anne G. Pannell and Pro- 
fessor Claire Préaux of Belgium) to the 
problems of the individual (Mme. §. 
Bastid of France) and of science (Profes- 
sor K. Lonsdale of London and Professor 
C. Ruys of Amsterdam), they were 
crowned on Saturday by a speech by the 
Director General of UNESCO, Dr. J. 
Torres-Bodet, on world citizenship. No 
summary can do justice to the challenge, 
in fact and in thought, which these ad- 
dresses presented. Built around the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, they showed 
all too clearly the hopes and the fears 
which live in the minds of thinking 
women in these uneasy days. IFUW is 
fortunate that memory will be refreshed 
and fortified by the printed reports of 
full texts. 

It is difficult to pick out any one high 
point. From the human interest side, many 
brought away the picture of a Zurich 
flood-lighted in their honor the night of 
the boat ride. Others will recall the instant 
concurrence of the audience when Dr. 
Hottel spoke of the debt which IFUW 
owes its out-going President, Dean A. 
Vibert Douglas of Canada. Still others 
will remember with warmth Dr. Cullis’ 
report of the first thirty years of IFUW. 

In her informal discussion of I[FUW’s 
beginnings, Dr. Cullis touched on two 
things which many will remember from 
Zurich as pointing the way for the next 
triennium. First: the tie of the common 
interest which had brought so many peo- 
ple together into work for a single objec- 
tive, and had fired so many imaginations. 
Second: the conviction that if the orgat- 
ization is to live up to its ideals we must 
do everything we can to stabilize the 
world and bring into it the spirit of friend- 
ship and understanding. 


PHOEBE MORRISON 
AAUW International Relations Associate 





AA U W news and notes 


Greetings from Miss Bragdon 


Miss Bragdon, new General Director at 
her desk at AAUW Headquarters since 
September 15, sends her greetings to all 
members of the Association and her warm 
thanks for the many letters of welcome 
that have come to her from every part of 
the country. 


Eleanor C. Kimball 


It is with sorrow that we record the death 
of Eleanor C. Kimball, on August 2, 1950. 
Miss Kimball joined the AAUW staff in 
October 1949 as the first full-time Status 
of Women Associate. She had been ill for 
several months before her death, and 
carried on the work of her office from the 
hospital. In the short time that she was a 
member of the AAUW sstaff she had 
proved herself an able colleague and a 


valued friend, and her loss is deeply felt. 
As the JouRNAL goes to press, the posi- 
tion of Status of Women Associate has not 
been filled, but it is expected that the ap- 
pointment will be made very shortly. 


New Higher Education Associate 


The Board of Directors announces the 
appointment of Dr. Eleanor F. Dolan to 
the position of Higher Education Associ- 
ate on the national AAUW staff. 

Dr. Dolan has been professor of political 
science and dean of Flora Stone Mather 
College, Western Reserve University, 
since 1941. Previously she had been on 
the faculty of New York University and 
held an assistant professorship in political 
science at the State College for Women 
at Tallahassee, Florida. At the beginning 
of World War II, Dr. Dolan served for a 
summer on the staff of the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Committee on National 
Defense. 

A native of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Dr. Dolan received her B.A. degree from 


Wellesley College and the A.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees in government from Radcliffe 
College. After spending three years in 
research and secretarial work for Harvard 
faculty members of the Department of 
Government, she was awarded a Carnegie 
scholarship to the Academy of Interna- 
tional Law at The Hague in 1938. 

Dr. Dolan is a member of the American 
Association of Academic Deans and the 
National Association of Deans of Women 
and is serving on the latter group’s spe- 
cial Committee on the Status of Profes- 
sional Women in Higher Education. She 
has also served on the NEA Department 
of Higher Education Planning Committee 
for the 1950 national meeting. In 1947 
she wrote the group report on “General 
Education” which was included in the vol- 
ume on Problems of Higher Education put 
out by this department of the NEA. Dr. 
Dolan was also the only woman elected 
by the citizens to a 15-member commis- 
sion to draw up a charter for Cayahoga 
County, Ohio, in 1949-50. She is a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa and Delta 
Kappa Gamma honorary societies. 

Dr. Dolan takes the place of Dr. Melva 
E. Lind, who goes to Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, as Dean of Women and 
professor of French. Dr. Lind will be 
missed by many friends in AAUW, and 
particularly the Association will feel the 
loss of her enlivening and stimulating 
presentation of educational problems. 
However, it is a satisfaction to know that 
Dr. Lind will still be dealing with college 
curricula for women, and that her new 
assignment embodies the principle of 
“‘women in high posts on the faculty and 
in the administration” which has long 
been one of AAUW’s standards. 


Joint Meeting on Women in Defense 
The AAUW is joining with other leading 
women’s organizations in preparations for 
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a conference to be held in Washington on 
October 6 to consider bringing women 
more actively into plans for meeting the 
world crisis. Participating organizations 
will have one, or at most two, representa- 
tives, and the conference is expected to 
work out specific recommendations to 
bring women into full partnership in all 
phases of our civil defense and economic 
and military mobilization. 


Defense Production Bill, 1950 


On September 1 Congress passed the De- 
fense Production Bill of 1950. The author- 
ity for price, wage, and rationing controls 
has now been set up, and the President 
may invoke these controls whenever he 
believes that price increases or shortages 
of goods warrant such action. It may be 
weeks or months before they come into 
effect. They may never come into effect. 
Only one thing is certain: This is the mo- 
ment for every AAUW branch to set up 
a consumer committee of three or four 
members and charge that committee with 
the responsibility for following develop- 
ments on the economic scene. 

Here is the background information the 
committee needs to have: a summary of 
the Defense Production Bill of 1950 (write 
to the United States Senate Document 
Room for a copy); a statement of the 
position for immediate control of prices, 
wages, and rationing (see Bernard Ba- 
ruch’s testimony in U. S. News and 
World Report, August 4); a statement of 
the position against immediate controls 
(write to the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York, for the committee’s re- 
lease on “Economic Policy for Rearma- 
ment’’); and an index of changes in eco- 
nomic activity (write to the Government 
Printing Office and ask to be put on the 
mailing list for the Council of Economic 
Advisors’ monthly, Economic Indicators, 
$1.75 per year). 

Follow these specific developments: 
proposals for tax increases; executive or- 
ders relating to consumer credit restric- 
tions and housing credit restrictions; 
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changes in consumer spending and con- 
sumer prices; changes in unemployment. 
Follow these weekly or monthly periodi- 
cals: U. S. News and World Report; New 
York Times Magazine (also the daily 
Times if you can get it); The Reporter; 
Fortune magazine; and Newsweek Plat. 
form. 

If and when the President invokes con- 
trols, your AAUW consumer committee 
will be prepared to explain to branch 
members exactly what is going on and 
why; and when proposals appear before 
Congress on any aspect of defense pro- 
duction that relates to the home front, 
branch members will be able to formulate 
an intelligent opinion and make it known 
to their legislators. 

Form your consumer committee now 
so that your branch will be prepared to 
offer community leadership whenever it 
is needed. 


AAUW Cooperates with the NCCJ 


AAUW is one of thirteen national organ- 


izations cooperating with the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in the 
presentation of a series of radio broadcasts 
on good human relations. These broad- 
casts will describe for people in com- 
munities throughout the United States 
just what each of the thirteen organiza- 
tions has been doing to further good 
human relations. 

The series runs from October 7 to De- 
cember 31, and the week of November 19 
will be devoted to broadcasts about our 
AAUW branch programs. According to 
present plan, local committees of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
will invite local branches of AAUW to 
join with them during that week in adapt- 
ing and presenting a fifteen-minute script 
prepared by AAUW in Washington. This 
script is based on branch reports that have 
come to Headquarters, and we know that 
our selection serves only to suggest the 
many worth-while projects that branches 
have undertaken. Each branch that co- 
operates with the NCCJ will be able to 
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add to the script and to improve upon it 
from its own store of experience. 

We hope that a large number of the 
AAUW branches invited to cooperate 
with the NCCJ during the week of 
November 19 will do so. Of course it goes 
without saying that any branch is free to 
decline; these broadcasts represent an 
opportunity only, not an obligation. 

We think you will enjoy hearing what 
other branches have been doing to further 
good human relations; and we know they 
will enjoy hearing what you have been 
doing. We'll be glad to have your com- 
ments on the series, too. 


The Nominating Committee 
Asks Your Help 


The Committee on Nominations asks the 
help of all the AAUW membership — 
including the corporate members — in 
furnishing suggestions for nominations to 
national offices which will be filled by 
vote of the 1951 convention. 

In presenting a nominee, data about her 
should be sent to reach the Committee on 
Nominations not later than November 4, 
1950. A typed vita of the person recom- 
mended for office must be sent to each 
member of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions. This vita should include: 

Name, with home and business address, and 
telephone numbers 

AAUW membership: branch and state 

Degrees: where and when received 

Specific AAUW activities 

Other significant data 


According to the By-Laws adopted by 
the convention in 1949, all elected officers 
now serving on the Board of Directors 
are eligible for re-election in 1951. The 
following officers have indicated that they 
do not wish to be considered for re-elec- 
tion: 


President 

Second Vice-President 

Vice-President, North Pacific Region 
Vice-President, South Pacific Region 


At the time of going to press, a decision 
had not been received from the Vice- 


President from the Northwest Central 
Region. 

National officers should be women of 
high qualities of leadership, broad experi- 
ence, sound judgment, and specific knowl- 
edge of and active participation in AAUW. 

The Nominating Committee wishes to 
call attention to Article VII, Section 3, 
of the By-Laws providing for nomination 
and election of officers. 

Address suggestions to: 


Mrs. Frank O. Jones, chairman 
1375 Oak Beach Drive, Fairmont, Minn. 


Dr. Alice M. Baldwin 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
Mrs. Hal P. Bybee 

1406 Enfield Road, Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Lewis J. Ferrell 
$425 Snohomish Avenue, Everett, Wash. 


Dr. Mary Turgi 
JMS Building, South Bend, Ind. 


Pre-Convention Calendar 


Responsibility for the 1951 convention to 
be held in Atlantic City, April 9-13, is 
not confined to the official committees; 
every branch and member is expected to 
participate in the preparations now going 
forward to make this a truly representa- 
tive, democratic meeting. 

This is the calendar of pre-convention 
steps to be taken by members and local 
groups: 


Before October 9: 


Proposals for amendments to the By-Laws 
should have been sent to the By-Laws 
Committee. (By-Laws, Art. XVIII, and 
letter to branch presidents, July 19.) 


Before November I: 


Branch members should have hunted up 
their Legislative Ballots (Spring JouRNAL, 
pp. 186-190), studied the items with the 
branch chairmen, and handed their votes to 
the branch legislative chairman, who 
should then have sent to Headquarters a 
branch ballot summarizing these votes, to 
guide the Legislative Committee in draft- 
ing the tentative legislative program to 
bring before the convention. 
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Before November 4: 
Members or groups should have sent 
recommendations, with full data, to the 
Nominating Committee. (See page 43 of 
this JouRNAL, and By-Laws, Art. VII, 3b.) 


Before January 1: 
Dues of all members enrolled in each 
branch should have reached Headquarters. 
Quotas of branch representation at the 
convention will be based on enrollment 
recorded in the Headquarters office as of 
January 1. In order that your branch may 
have its full quota of delegates, and in order 
to spare the Headquarters records office an 
avalanche of last-minute membership re- 
ports, all dues should be paid early and 
transmitted promptly by branch treasurers 
to Washington. 


Before March 26: 
Delegates and representatives desiring to 
present resolutions to the convention 
should have presented them in writing to 
the Resolutions Committee. (By-Laws, 
Article XIII, 7a.) 


Chuirman, Committee 
on Next Convention 


We regret to announce that, for reasons 
of health, Mrs. Charles S. Bluemel has 
resigned the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Place of Next Convention. Mrs. 
Lucille Gau Rose has accepted the chair- 
manship, and will welcome correspond- 
ence with groups that may wish to extend 
an invitation for the 1953 convention. 
Her address is: 2023 Edgecliffe Point, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


Convention Program Committee 


Before this JouRNAL comes from the press, 
the Convention Program Committee will 
have met to draft the outlines of the 1951 


convention session. The committee is 
chaired by Dr. Sarah G. Blanding, presi- 
dent of Vassar College. Other members 
are: Dr. Eveline Burns, New York, New 
York; Mrs. Ruth Caldwell, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; Dr. Ruth Hudson, Laramie, 
Wyoming; Judge Dorothy Kenyon, New 
York; Mrs. Robert L. Lamkin, Arlington, 
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Virginia. Ex-officio members are: Mrs. 
W. Clayton Lytle, Vice-President, North 
Atlantic Region; Mrs. Benjamin E£, 
Shackelford, convention manager; and 
the AAUW President, Treasurer, and 
Genera! Director. 


“The Talbot Story’’ 


The Talbot Story, a dramatization by 
Jeanette E. Taylor of the Martinez, Cali- 
fornia, Branch, is proving a popular ve- 
hicle for conveying the story of the As- 
sociation’s beginnings. Since it was an- 
nounced in the Spring JouRNAL, orders 
have come to the Martinez Branch from 
groups from Maine to California. 

On the basis of the enthusiastic recep- 
tion given this method of telling the story 
of AAUW, the work, hopes, and ideals of 
the founders, to the climax when the As- 
sociation is worldwide and opens its own 
home in Washington, D. C., the Mar- 
tinez Branch has had the play published. 

The script may be ordered from the 
Martinez Branch, AAUW, 1124 Ferry 
Street, Martinez, California, at $1.00 per 
copy. A royalty fee of $5.00, which includes 
four copies of the play, is charged for 
presentation. All proceeds go to fellow- 
ships. 


The AAUW, 1881-1949 


A week before the IFUW Conference, a 
little green-covered volume carrying the 
title, AAUW, 1881-1949, was dispatched 
by air from AAUW Headquarters to 
President Hottel’s hotel in Zurich. This 
brief review of AAUW’s 68 years was 
written to comply with a request of the 
International Federation that all member 
associations prepare their histories for 
presentation at the Zurich Conference, 
which marked the celebration of 30 years 
of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. The AAUW history ar- 
rived in time for the presentation cere 
mony, and our delegates report that it met 
with a very pleasant reception. 

In writing the AAUW story, the au- 
thor, Ruth W. Tryon—our AAUW 
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Editor — had in mind not only the 
IFUW directive, but the many requests 
that have come from members for an 
up-to-date account to supplement the 
volume prepared by Marion Talbot and 
Lois K. M. Rosenberry in 1931. The cur- 
rent publication is only a brief review; it 
traces in some 52 pages the story of the 
Association’s beginnings, the growth of 
branches and state divisions and the de- 
velopment of the program, the contribu- 
tions of the war years, and the pattern 
today. Readers testify that this account of 
the AAUW, though condensed, is not 
dehydrated, and we hope it may give 
many members a larger sense of the mean- 
ing of their organization. 

AAUW, 1881-1949 may be obtained at 
50 cents a copy from the Publications 
Clerk, AAUW Headquarters, 1634 Eye 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


More Branches and More Members 


The Association now has 1,140 branches, 
and as of June 30, 1950, the AAUW mem- 
bership figure stood at 115,402 as com- 
pared to 108,165 one year ago. Thirteen 
branches have been recognized since the 
Summer JOURNAL went to press: 


ALABAMA MIcHIGAN 
Huntsville Berrien Springs 
Fort Payne New JERSEY 
CALIFORNIA , Northwest Bergen 
Conecncur | New Mexico 
iind—thien 
ILLINOIS Ont , 
(Sten Fostoria 
Iowa Urau 
West Liberty Kaysville 
KANSAS WyomInG 
Bonner Springs Cody 


Branch Art Activities, 1949-50 


What happened in the arts in AAUW last 
year? Here are a few figures from the 
branch reports: 

800 reports of actual art programs (not includ- 


ing 74 branches that had only one or two 
meetings in this field) 


estimated public attendance, 511,582, in con- 
nection with 704 community art events 
(exhibitions, plays, movies, concerts, re- 
citals; various school, class, museum, 
library, and workshop projects; the assem- 
bling of collections and founding of com- 
munity art organizations) 


members participating, 13,000 


A summary of the 1949-50 branch re- 
ports has been prepared, showing how in- 
terest is divided among various arts, what 
subjects are falling off and what are in- 
creasing, etc. This annual report must be 
in the hands of anyone who wants to do 
anything about the arts program in 
AAUW. It is free; just send a postcard to 
the Publications Clerk at Headquarters. 


Children’s Paintings: Exchange 


In August, several packets of American 
children’s paintings — 40 or 50 in each 
package — assembled under AAUW aus- 
pices were dispatched to destinations 
abroad. This was the culmination of an 
exchange that has been for some time in 
the making. 

In early January, the 48 state art chair- 
men, together with the chairmen of a few 
branches working in this field, were asked 
to assemble a gift of paintings by children 
to be used for foreign exchange. 

By June, 1,200 paintings from 22 states 
and Honolulu had reached the AAUW 
office. Since the local screening had been 
done by the local art teachers or state 
supervisors, the final selection was made 
by an artist —a man familiar with the 
American landscape, who has had five 
one-man exhibitions in New York City, is 
accustomed to assembling exhibitions, 
and has taught children of these age 
groups. (Those who give technical help of 
this kind usually wish to remain anony- 
mous because publicity would mean too 
many invitations.) 

The only criterion was the artist’s 
opinion as to whether the child’s picture 
was good enough. Some of the paintings 
chosen were good technically for the 
age; others had a rude strength or some 
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wonder in color and design. The judge 
never knew the towns the paintings came 
from; he was concerned only with indi- 
vidual merits and the building of packets 
which would show trends when seen as a 
whole. 

One packet went to France, via the 
French Embassy. Part II of the exchange 
with Japan (Part I was “Oklahoma Chil- 
dren’s Paintings,” described in the Sum- 
mer JOURNAL) was shipped to Tokyo. 
The third packet goes to the Pancyprian 
Gymnasium (Greek Children) at Nicosia, 
Cyprus. This school’s return gift to the 
AAUW will be similar to their exhibition 
in Athens this summer, under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Education. A fourth 
package of 28 pictures was sent to the 
Fairbanks, Alaska, Branch. ° 

The branches or cities which have con- 
tributed to these gifts, with the number of 
paintings from each, are as follows: 


Alabama — Birmingham 7 

Delaware — Kent County 1 

Hawaii — Honolulu 11 

Illinois — Chicago 6, Dixon 3, Springfield 1 

Indiana — Gary 3, Kokomo 1, Fort Wayne 1 

Iowa — Marshalltown 1 

Kentucky — Louisville 8 

Maine — Bangor 2, Portland 1, Waterville 1, 
Brunswick 1 

Maryland — Baltimore 7, Chevy Chase 1 

Minnesota — Red Wing 1 

Missouri — Kansas City 7 

Montana — Lewiston 2, Bozeman 1 

Nebraska — Omaha 8, Lincoln 1, Hastings 1 

New Mexico— Albuquerque 2, Hobbs 3, 
Mesilla 1, Clovis 1 

New York— Oneonta 5, Binghamton 2, 
Poughkeepsie 2, Painted Post 2, Johnson 
City 2, Corning 1 

North Carolina — Greensboro 16, High Point 
7, Salisbury 2, Charlotte 2, Durham 1, Al- 
bemarle 1, Clifton 1 

Ohio — Athens 9 


South Carolina — Clemson 2, Rock Hill 1, 
Greenville 1 


Tennessee — Memphis 8 

Texas — Dallas 1 

Utah — Salt Lake City 1, Brigham City 12, 
Ephraim 1, Kaysville 1 

Virginia — Farmville 1 
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Statements accompanied each group of 
paintings that went abroad, evaluating 
the samples and providing descriptive 
material about children’s paintings ip 
this country. 

The samples show reasonably well the 
situation of urban as compared with 
rural teaching. They are also reasonably 
adequate in showing public school teach. 
ing against university laboratory schools, 
museum art classes, and various creative 
art classes. These privately supported 
groups do a substantial part of the re 
search and experimentation in art teach- 
ing which ultimately influences all. 

Distribution between boys and girls is 
nearly equal, with various murals eight 
to sixteen feet long done by whole grades. 

After the artist’s selection was com- 
pleted, three packets were assembled, one 
for a state division that wishes to begin a 
children’s project and one each for a small 
town and a rural school beginning exper: 
ments. These are for detailed study of § 
method, materials, age differences, ete, 
not for public showings. The additional 
branches or localities represented are 
Elsmere and Milford (Delaware), Decatur 
(Illinois), Evansville (Indiana), Kenne- 
bunk (Maine), Stillwater and Waseca 
(Minnesota), Gothenberg (Nebraska), 
Corning (New York), Provo (Utah), 
Burlington (Vermont), and Arlington 
(Virginia). 


Art Exhibitions 


In 1949-50, AAUW groups showed 266 
exhibitions for a public attendance of 
275,886. Of these 112 were from the na- 
tional circuit and 154 were assembled 
locally. Characteristically, it was in the 
smaller towns that the national exhibi- 
tions were shown — median population, 
15,000. 

For the 1950-51 season, 50 bookings 
were in hand on August 1. At this rate, it 
may not be possible to give every group 
just what is wanted at a given time. 
Please notify Mrs. Stevens Bryant, 158? 
Midland Avenue, Bronxville 8, New York, 
of desired exhibitions as soon as possible. 
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Writing Project, 1950 

The closing date for receipt of manu- 
scripts in the office of the Art Associate, 
1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. is November 1. There has been no 
substantial change in the set-up; particu- 
lars may be learned from Branch Hand- 
book in the Arts, page 64. (The Handbook 
may be obtained from Headquarters for 
45 cents.) 


Dates for Dues 
AAUW dues ($2.50) are payable July 1 
— the beginning of the AAUW fiscal year. 
Dues are considered in arrears unless paid 
to the national Treasurer by December 1. 
If dues remain unpaid for one fiscal year 
without a written resignation, the member 
is dropped, and in order to be restored to 
membership is required to pay a $2.50 re- 
instatement fee—the amount of the 
year’s dues. A written resignation must 
be presented by December 1 to the branch 
treasurer, who will forward it to Head- 
quarters, to preserve the right to rein- 
statement without payment of this fee. — 
Of course the moral is, don’t resign. If you 
are not in a position to enroll in a branch, 
continue your affiliation as a member-at- 
large by sending your national dues 
($2.50) to AAUW Headquarters before 
December 1. In this way you keep your 
AAUW connection, receive the JouRNAL, 
and have the right to attend national 
conventions; and most important of all, 
you join with more than 115,000 other 
AAUW members in supporting a program 
that expresses the interests and ideals of 
educated women. 


Government Organization Manual 


A complete guide to the organization, 
functions, and activities of all agencies of 
the Federal Government is the 1950-51 
edition of the United States Government 
Organization Manual, — a useful reference 
for groups whose studies lead them into 


analysis of federal agencies. This most 
recent edition of the Manual includes 22 
selected international organizations. ($1.00 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C.) 


No, You Can’t Sleep 
at 1634 I Street 


Once more, with regret, we remind mem- 
bers that there are no bedrooms available 
at the Headquarters building in Wash- 
ington. The Association is like a family 
that has outgrown its home and has no 
space for guests. AAUW membership has 
more than trebled in the last twenty years, 
increasing from approximately 36,500 to 
115,000. To handle this increased mem- 
bership, as well as the enlarged AAUW 
program, it has been necessary to assign 
the space formerly used for bedrooms to 
offices and mailing room. 

The Headquarters building does have 
very pleasant lounges and a reading-room, 
where out-of-town members are welcome 
during the working day when the building 
is open. 


**All the World’s Children”? Filmed 


“For All The World’s Children” is a 1950 
motion picture film which tells with skill 
and understanding the story of the work 
being done by the U. N. International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. The film 
was made on the spot in 18 of the coun- 
tries served by UNICEF. A Warner- 
Pathe News production, it presents in 
visual form a phase of the United Nations 
never before shown in moving pictures. 
The film is available for renting and 
should be of great value to program chair- 
men in bringing the needs of children both 
here and abroad to the attention of our 
people, and showing how the funds which 
have contributed to UNICEF are being 
used. Inquiries should be addressed to 
U. N. Children’s Fund Committee, New 
York 16, N. Y. 





Fellowships Offered, 1951-52 


The AAUW Fellowship Awards Committee announces the fellowships listed below to be awarded 
for 1951-52. These fellowships are for graduate study or research. For detailed information and 
instructions for applying, address the committee at 1634 I Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Applications must be received by December 15, 1950. 


National Fellowships 


From the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 

Dorotuy BripGMAN ATKINSON, $1,500, North- 
west Central Region 

EuizaBEtTH AvEerRY COLTON, 
Atlantic Region 

Ewen C. Sapsin, $1,500, Wisconsin 

FLORENCE R. Sapin, $2,000, Rocky Mountain 
Region 

Katuryn McHAte, $1,500, Indiana 

MAarGarRET SNELL, $1,500, North Pacific Re- 
gion 

Marion Tazot, $2,200, Illinois 

Martua CatcuinG Enocus, $1,500, Southeast 
Central Region 

Minnie Cumnock Buiopcett, $2,000, Michi- 
gan 

New York Srate, $1,500, New York 

New Jersey, $2,000, New Jersey 


$1,500, South 


PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE, $1,500, Pennsyl- 
vania-Delaware Unit 
VassiE JAMEs Hitz, $1,500, Southwest Central 


Unit 
‘Living Fellowships’’ from Contributions 


Marcaret M. Justin, $1,500, Southwest 
Central Unit 

May Treat Morrison, $1,500, California 

MarcGaret Lee WILEY, $2,000, Texas 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARD, $2,500, Northwest Cen- 
tral Region (Given in recognition of achieve- 
ment by a woman scholar. Not competitive.) 


Memorial Fellowships 

ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, $1,500 
Mary ANDERSEN, $1,500 

Sarau BEeRuiner, $1,500 


International Fellowships 


Except as noted, awarded by the International Federation of University Women and open to 
candidates belonging to IFUW member associations, for study in a country other than that o 


the holder. 

From the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
HELEN Marr Kirsy, $1,500, Texas 
Marion Rerixy, $1,000, Philadelphia 


Mary E. Woo .tey, $1,500, North New Eng- 
land States 


Ouro StaTE, $1,500, Ohio 


Virernia C, GILDERSLEEVE, $1,500, New York 
City 
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Latin AMERICAN, $1,500, Washington, D. C. 
Branch (Open to Latin American women for 
study in U. S. Awarded by AAUW.) 


From Other Sources 


Ipa H. Hype, $1,000, from endowment gift 
(Awarded by AAUW.) 

IFUW, £600, from IFUW funds 

AustTraLian, £500, Australian Federation 
(For research in Australia.) 





Fellowship Contributions 


The Fellowship Funds Committee an- 
nounces that 1949-50 contributions to the 
fellowship program total $127,227.35. 
This is $9,432.77 more than last year. 
Congratulations to all the groups and 
members, and especially to all the hard- 
working fellowship chairmen, who made 
that goodly total possible! 

The funds raised in 1949-50 will be 
applied as follows: 
Fellowship endowment (Million 

Dollar Fellowship Fund)......8 5,852.09 
Fellowship stipends............ 12,008.11 
International grants............ 107,867.15 
IFUW special administrative 

Ns ss Glee 6.G.c ci slang an 


$127,227 .35 
This year’s contributions to fellowships 
—our 60-year-old project to encourage 
gifted women scholars — go in part to 
endowment, and also to stipends. Michi- 
gan is adding a supplement to bring the 
stipend of the Minnie Cumnock Blodgett 
Fellowship to $2,000. This makes six of 
our fellowships that carry stipends of 
82,000 or more. (Of course our main 
source of fellowship stipends is income on 
endowments already raised. The list of 27 
AAUW fellowships to be awarded for 
1951-52 is given on another page.) 


1,500.00 


Some Special Contributions 


A special contribution to international 
friendship is made this year in the form of 
three IFUW administrative grants of 
8500 each, from Iowa, Ohio, and Vir- 
ginia, to help the International Federa- 
lion meet its current financial emer- 
gency. 

Another “special” is a $500 cost-of- 
living stipend, given by Indiana, “to be 
drawn on by fellows whenever needed.” 

The Connecticut-Rhode Island Unit 
uot only reached, but exceeded by over 
*1,000, the goal of $30,000 for its Alice 


Hamilton International Fellowship, which 
was the unit’s objective this year. The 
fellowship has been awarded for 1950-51 
—a felicitous tribute to Dr. Hamilton 
which the two state divisions worked in- 
tensively and triumphantly to achieve. 


**Named Grants’’ 


The list of “named” international grants 
is given elsewhere in this JouRNAL. (Any 
contribution of $500 or more to interna- 
tional grants may be named by the donors 
and administered as an individual grant.) 
The list continues to grow, — 121 as com- 
pared with 106 last year. California leads 
in numbers, with named grants from 17 
branches — and 13 of these had grants 
last year! 

San Fernando has named theirs the San 
Fernando Industrial Grant, in apprecia- 
tion of a very generous contribution from 
a local industrial firm. This grant has been 
assigned to a chemist who in Norway is 
employed in the control laboratory of a 
large firm that processes oils for soap and 
paint manufacture. 

Another special contribution came from 
the Woman’s Graduate Club of Columbia 
University, which added $414 to New 
York City’s international grant. 

And again we thank Phi Mu for their 
generous gift of $1,000 for international 
grants. 

We always wish it were possible to pub- 
lish something about the women who are 
honored in the naming of these grants. 
The letters which report their names bear 
witness to their influence on the lives of 
others. 


Detailed Report 

The detailed report of 1949-50 con- 
tributions is postponed, to make room for 
the notes on students from abroad who 
will study this year on AAUW grants. 
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Named International Grants, 1950-5] 


These are contributions of $500 or more, named by the donors. Usually more than one grant 
is given to a student. Amounts given are adjusted to the student’s needs, and grants may be 
divided or supplemented from undesignated funds as required. 


ALABAMA 
AGNES ELLEN Harris, $500 
Yoshiko Kasahara, Japan 
ANNE Gary PANNELL, $500 
Mary Pavlatos, Greece 
Dorau STERNE, $500 
Marie-Jose Theisen, Luxembourg 
ARIZONA 
PHOENIX, $500 
Yoshiko Kasahara, Japan 
ARIZONA STATE, $500 
Nicole Prevost, France 
ARKANSAS 
ARKANSAS STATE, $500 
Mary Pavlatos, Greece 
CALIFORNIA 
BAKERSFIELD, $500 
Claude-Francoise Laugier, France 
Mary Roserts Coo.incE (Berkeley), $500 
Annelise Madsen, Denmark 
Ruta CusnMan Fox (Burlingame-Hills- 
borough-San Mateo), $500 
Maria E. A. Swets, Holland 
FrEsNo, $500 
Salard Junhavat, Siam 
GLENDALE, $1,000 
Maria E. A. Swets, Holland 
Yoshiko Kasahara, Japan 
Huntincton Park-Rio Honpo, $500 
Balbina Borenstein, Belgium 
Lone Beacn, $500 
Gisela Howoldt, Germany 
ANNE Mumrorp (Los Angeles), $500 
Chise Ibuki, Japan 
Marin, $500 
Chise Ibuki, Japan 
Mary Laura Situ (Palo Alto), $500 
Majuree Sundravej, Siam 
Amy Ransome Memoria (Pasadena), $1,000 
Sophia Chien, China 
SACRAMENTO, $500 
Nicole Prevost, France 
San FERNANDO INpustTRIAL, $500 
Turid Wik, Norway 
San Francisco Recent GRapvATEs, $1,000 
Chise Ibuki, Japan 
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CALIFORNIA (continued) 


Mary Stuart CENTER (San Jose), $500 
Nicole Prevost, France 

Santa Ana, $500 

Chise Ibuki, Japan 

Santa Barbara, $500 

Salard Junhavat, Siam 


DELAWARE 


ANNIE JuMP CANNON, $661 
Kirsten Rosendal, Denmark 


IDAHO 


IpAHO SraTE, $500 
Subha Sriratanobhas, Siam 


ILLINOIS 


Decatur, $500 

Turid Wik, Norway 

ABBIE Biatr Owen (Peoria), $500 

Turid Wik, Norway 

VIOLET JAYNE ScumiptT (Illinois State), $4,012.93 
Vera Jansone, France 

Isabelle Guerin, France 

Pirkko Tarjanne, Finland 

Subha Sriratanobhas, Siam 


INDIANA 


Fort WAYNE, $500 

Juliana C. Pineda, Philippines 
INDIANAPOLIS, $808.50 
Juliana C. Pineda, Philippines 


IOWA 


Heven Errincer (Cedar Rapids), $500 

Pirkko Tarjanne, Finland 

Martua Bucuer GRABER (Sioux City), $500 

Jeanny Knaff, Luxembourg 

Iowa SraTe, $500 

Baldomera M. Magsanoc, Philippines 

Mississippi River (Decorah, Keokuk, and Mus 
catine), $500 


IFUW Administrative Grant 


KANSAS 


Katuireen Evans (Winfield), $500 
Jeanny Knaff, Luxembourg 
Emma Hype (Kansas State), $500 
Jeanny Knaff, Luxembourg 





NAMED INTERNATIONAL GRANTS, 1950-51 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE, $500 
Natividad L. Ampil, Philippines 
Frances JEWELL McVey (Kentucky State), $500 
Juliana C. Pineda, Philippines 
LOUISIANA 
Mary LEE DennamM Memoria, $500 
Salard Junhavat, Siam 
Nett WiLtson Henson, $500 
Mary Pavlatos, Greece 
MARYLAND 


Sitver Sprinc-TAKoMA Park, $500 
Salard Junhavat, Siam 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Auice STONE BLACKWELL (Boston), $738 
Gisela Howoldt, Germany 

MICHIGAN 


Auice Crocker Luioyp (Ann Arbor-Ypsilanti), 
$500 
Isabelle Guerin, France 
HitpEGARDE HaGerMAN JouN (Birmingham), 
$500 
Vera Jansone, France 
Mary THompson STEVENS (Detroit), $500 
Isabelle Guerin, France 
Norma L. Grucurist RosEesBoom (Lansing-East 
Lansing), $500 
Kimiko Anno, Japan 
MINNESOTA 
EuizaBeTH WALLACE (Minneapolis), $1,000 
Nandaka Suprabhatananda, Siam 
Minnesota STATE, $500 
Rosemarie von Maltitz, Germany 
MISSISSIPPI 
Beryt Smita Ivy, $500 
Mary Pavlatos, Greece 
MISSOURI 
BuancnE H. Dow, $500 
Natividad L. Ampil, Philippines 
Acres LEE HasKELL, $500 
Pirkko Tarjanne, Finland 
ENTERPRISE Knox, $500 
Turid Wik, Norway 
Missouri State, $500 
Jeanny Knaff, Luxembourg 
MONTANA 
Leita K, Hurcuins, $500 
Charlotte Bauer, Austria 
Mary J. Mack, $500 
Nandaka Suprabhatananda, Siam 
NEBRASKA 
Lovisr Pounp, $500 
Baldomera M. Magsanoc, Philippines 


NEVADA 


NEvaDA STATE, $500 
Nicole Prevost, France 


NEW JERSEY 


CuiatrrE Cooper Cocuran (Camden County), 
$500 

Gudrun Brun, Denmark 

THELMA Parkinson SHARP (Cumberland 
County), $500 

Jorunn Skeie, Norway 

M. Bernice Hamiuton (Essex County), $500 

Gisela Howoldt, Germany 

Mapison, $500 

Louise Testrup, Denmark 

KaTHARINE J. Bennett (Northern Valley), $500 

Balbina Borenstein, Belgium 

CoLLEGE CLUB OF THE ORANGES, $500 

Balbina Borenstein, Belgium 


NEW YORK 


JOSEPHINE Burns Giascow (Albany), $578.60 

Marta Hoffmann, Norway 

Burrao, $500 

Marta Hoffman, Norway 

Nortu SHore, Lone Isianp, $500 

Rauha Kalli, Finland 

Lituian Watt Crum (New York City), $1,030 

Caris Paoletti, Italy 

SCHENECTADY, $922 

Rauha Kalli, Finland 

BeE.tLE Finney Carver (Southern New York), 
$500 

Claude—-Francoise Laugier, France 

WESTCHESTER, $732.01 

Gisela Howoldt, Germany 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Dixte Lee Bryant, $500 
Marie-Jose Theisen, Luxembourg 


NORTH DAKOTA 


CATHERINE Branp, $500 
Baldomera M. Magsanoc, Philippines 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND, $500 

Marie-Jose Clesse, Luxembourg 

Louise Orton CALDWELL (Columbus), $500 
Kimiko Anno, Japan 

Dayton, $500 

Kimiko Anno, Japan 

To.epo, $500 

Marie-Jose Clesse, Luxembourg 
WESTERVILLE, $500 

Marie-Jose Clesse, Luxembourg 
ExizaBetu Hamiuton (Ohio State), $1,500 
Marie-Jose Clesse, Luxembourg 
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OHIO (continucd) 
Irma E. Vorcr (Ohio State), $1,500 
Maria Gesina Stronk, Holland 
Onto State, $500 
IFUW Administrative Grant 
OKLAHOMA 
Mary A. SELKEN (Oklahoma City), $500 
Yoshiko Kasahara, Japan 
Mary Grimes GREEN (Tulsa), $500 
Yoshiko Kasahara, Japan 
OREGON 
Frankie Cautuorn McIntyre (Pendleton), 


$500 


Charlotte Bauer, Austria 


JANE Paiurrs (Portland), $500 
Chise Ibuki, Japan 


MozeE..e Hair (Oregon State), $515.61 
Maak Sang Tsao, China 
FLORENCE JOHNSON (Oregon State), $515.62 
Tellervo Keinanen, Finland 
Ruta Rockwoop (Oregon State), $515.62 
Nicole Prevost, France 

PENNSYLVANIA 
AuicE ParKER TALLMADGE (Allentown), $500 
Rosemarie von Maltitz, Germany 


LovisE RENNER GRAHAM (Erie), $500 

Maria E. A. Swets, Holland 

GLENSIDE, $535.50 

Rosemarie von Maltitz, Germany 

Litta NEwKIRK StronG (Philadelphia), $1,100 
Gudrun Brun, Denmark 


PirtsBuRGH, $501 

Maria E. A. Swets, Holland 

READING, $500 

Gudrun Brun, Denmark 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 

Rocky Movunrain, $500 

Subha Sriratanobhas, Siam 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Soutu CaRo.ina STATE, $500.50 

Natividad L. Ampil, Philippines 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

South Dakota Strate, $500 

Nandaka Suprabhatananda, Siam 
SOUTHWEST CENTRAL REGION 

SouTHWEsT CENTRAL, $1,500 

Fuji Nomiyama, Japan 
TENNESSEE 

AMANDA Biss RusseELt Memoria, $500 

Natividad L. Ampil, Philippines 

N. Louise Morret, $500 

Kimiko Anno, Japan 
TEXAS 

Fanny WEIL ALEXANDER, $500 

Marta Hoffmann, Norway 
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TEXAS (continued) 
CakrIE Brown, $500 
Yoshiko Kasahara, Japan 
May Jones, $500 
Yoshiko Kasahara, Japan 
Guapys Moraan, $500 
Isabelle Guerin, France 
CuARLOTTE Howe Wyatt, $500 
Marie-Jose Theisen, Luxembourg 
VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, $500 
Rosemarie von Maltitz, Germany 
Bessie CartER RaNpoupH (Roanoke), $500 
Salard Junhavat, Siam 
VIRGINIA STATE, $500 
IFUW Administrative Grant 
WASHINGTON 
EVERETT, $500 
Nandaka Suprabhatananda, Siam 
Heten M. WeETER (Seattle), $590.25 
Charlotte Bauer, Austria 


SOUTHEASTERN WasHINGTON (Dayton, Pasco 
Kennewick, Walla-Walla, and Richland), $615 

Chise Ibuki, Japan 

SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON (Cowlitz County, 
Vancouver, and Camas), $581.10 

Tellervo Keinanen, Finland 


JOSEPHINE EpmMonpb NoBLe (Spokane),$500 


Subha Sriratanobhas, Siam 
Tacoma, $500 
Louise Testrup, Denmark 
YAKIMA-PULLMAN, $510 
Mariette Wolter, Luxembourg 
WASHINGTON STATE, $625.64 
Majuree Sundravej, Siam 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Harriet Parkins (Charleston), $500 
Kimiko Anno, Japan 

WISCONSIN 
BaraBoo, $500 
Jacqueline Rutgers, Holland 
JANESVILLE, $500 
Jacqueline Rutgers, Holland 
La Crosse, $500 
Baldomera M. Magsanoc, Philippines 
KATHERINE Howarp Barrp (Milwaukee), $75 
Vera Jansone, France 
Otymp1a Brown WILuIs (Racine), $500 
Subha Sriratanobhas, Siam 
Minnie Detuine (Sheboygan), %800 
Jacqueline Rutgers, Holland 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
Pat Mu Nationa Women’s Fraternity, $1, 
Mary Pavlatos, Greece 


Rauha Kalli, Finland 
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Migrant Farm Workers’ Children 


Helping to provide an adequate educa- 
tional, social, and hygienic life for the 
children of migrant Mexican farm workers 
has kept members of the Northwest 
Suburban Chicago Branch active for the 
past three summers. During July 1950 
alone, health check-ups, tuberculosis and 
diphtheria tests and inoculations were 
administered under the auspices of the 


branch to 97 Mexican-American children 


of migrant workers employed in that large 
truck garden area. 

Four weeks of school routine, group 
hygiene, and cooperative children’s activ- 
ity are integrated in the summer play- 
school established by the branch for these 
children. This summer Mrs. Charles 
Bentley, project chairman, reports that 
78 children registered, most of whom had 
complete physical examinations, as did an 
additional 40 babies not attending the 
sessions. Hired busses picked up the chil- 
dren at their farms and took them to the 
playschool each morning. 

An excellent handicraft program and an 
intensive course in English vocabulary 
highlighted this summer’s playschool ac- 
tivities. Branch members worked with 
fash cards and pictures to identify 
“book,” “oranges,” “mother,” ete. 
Branch members’ children attended the 
school with the Mexican-American chil- 
dren, playing, singing, and eating to- 
gether. Movies were taken of these ac- 
ivities by one member and shown to the 
children. 

One of the major accomplishments of 
this playschool is the provision of health 
and an Americanization program for chil- 


rom the branches 


dren between the ages of five and ten 
years, many of whom speak little English. 

This year the branch hired two full- 
time workers from the Home Missions 
Council of North America, Inc., to assist 
in carrying on the program. Next summer 
the local churches will be asked to help 
finance such assistance. 

The problem of itinerant farm labor is 
comparatively new in this Illinois area. 
The AAUW branch took up the problem 
because existing social agencies had been 
set up to deal only with permanent com- 
munity residents, not with the itinerant 
worker and his family. Most of the 
migrants with whom the branch has been 
concerned for the past three years have 
lived and worked near Elk Grove town- 
ship, which is outside the jurisdiction of 
any public agency other than the county 
board of health and the Elk Grove public 
school system. 

The schools enroll children in the 4-to- 
14-year age group if their grasp of the 
English language is sufficient to enable 
them to attend classes. The limited num- 
ber of county nurses, however, makes it 
difficult to cope with the hygienic prob- 
lems presented by the widely-scattered 
workers. It is in this aspect that the 
AAUW offers a great service, bringing as 
many of these children as possible for 
check-ups and necessary inoculations. 

Civic organizations and merchants in 
the Des Plaines, Park Ridge, and Mt. 
Prospect, Illinois, area have cooperated 
with the Northwest Suburban Chicago 
Branch members, and have made finan- 
cial contributions to the program, which 
have been used for transportation and 
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handiwork materials for children’s “‘ make- 
it-yourself”’ projects. 

Most of the work on this branch project, 
including that of a full-time music 
teacher, has been voluntary. Branch 
members and participants in this program 
are in line for much praise for their part in 
helping one community realize that these 
migrant children can grow up to be good 
citizens only if they are provided with a 
more normal social and school life. 


Casper Examines Juvenile Laws 


What began as a cost, in dollars, of the 
neglect of children and youth project, 
with a definite goal in sight, by the Cas- 
per, Wyoming, Branch social studies 
group turned into a careful study of the 
community and state juvenile laws, and a 
campaign to revise outmoded, useless 
statutes. 

Since juvenile delinquents in Casper are 
held in the city jail along with adult of- 
fenders, the AAUW study group intended 
to work on the establishment of a home 
for juvenile delinquents. But after a series 
of interviews with the county commis- 
sioners, the city police administrator, and 
the police judge, members found that the 
AAUW could do more good for the com- 
munity by working on the revision of ju- 
venile laws, some of which had been on the 
statues since the territorial days of 1876. 
The juvenile home and other needs could 
then be tackled later. 

Research, study, and planning con- 
sumed the greater part of time of the 
rather small social studies group. In the 
course of preparing the plans to be pre- 
sented to the April branch meeting, the 
group decided to eliminate publicity on 
its activities because of the delicacy re- 
quired in handling the revising of juvenile 
laws. Both local newspapers, however, 
were kept informed on the progress the 
group was making and were most coopera- 
tive in withholding publicity until the 
opportune moment. 

Assisted by a former Detroit police- 
woman, social welfare workers, and other 
professional workers, the study group 
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carefully laid its groundwork for the April 
meeting — springboard for the newspaper 
publicity. At this meeting a panel dis. 
cussing the problems of juvenile delin. 
quency cited cases that had occurred in 
Casper and hammered at the ineffective. 
ness of the laws and methods used to deal 
with juvenile offenders. Branch members 
were told that Wyoming was the only 
state that had no workable law covering 
those who contribute to the delinquency 
of minors. 

To climax the airing of these cases by 
the panel members, a city ordinance con- 
cerning contributing to the delinquency of 
minors was presented to the branch. The 
ordinance was drawn up by the police 
judge and its legality was attested to by 
an attorney who also was the executive 
secretary of the Wyoming Youth Council. 
So startling were the facts heard that 
evening, that the Casper Branch voted 
unanimously to support the ordinance. 

Armed with full branch support, the 
study group next presented the ordinance 
and a résumé to the Federation of Won- 
en’s Clubs, composed of the presidents, 
vice-presidents, and one elected member 
of every federated woman’s group in 
Casper. These representatives took the 
information back to their organizations 
for discussion, and many swung to the 
support of the measure proposed by the 
AAUW. 

Written statements were presented to 
the mayor. The press actively engaged in 
a strong campaign on the inadequacy of 
the Casper juvenile laws, letters were 
written by various groups, and other or- 
ganizations voiced their support through 
the newspapers. The last step taken by 
the AAUW was to have members present 
at the city council meetings when the 
ordinance came up for discussion. 

The ordinance was passed in the first 
reading early in May and each week 
thereafter the social studies group mail- 
tained contact with the mayor to make 
certain they would know when the meas 
ure would come up for the remaining 
readings. Telephones were kept busy 
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Casper, with the result that women from 








aper F AAUW and other organizations filled sev- 
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passage in June. 

Branch findings in this study and 
copies of the ordinance will be sent to the 
Wyoming Youth Council at the time of 
the next meeting of the state legislature in 
1951. 

The social studies group of the branch 
attributes a great deal of its success in 
this project to contact with the persons 
whose job it is to enforce the laws and 
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the needs of the state for adequate protec- 
tion of youth are great —and_ these 
needs include psychiatric service, juvenile 
courts, detention homes, juvenile judges, 
and expert counselors — it has the satis- 
faction of having made a step in the right 
direction, and has accumulated model 
laws and information from other states 
for future use. 

Hats off to Casper for a job well done! 
















Handicapped Children’s Education 








To determine the needs of physically and 
uentally handicapped children, the Dela- 
wae AAUW State Division surveyed 
available facilities to see how well the 
neds are met in the state and made 
commendations for further facilities for 
the education of these children. 

AAUW members studied and inves- 
tated special education in the state 
chools, the Department of Child De- 
ilopment and Guidance in the Wilming- 
ton schools, the Governor Bacon Health 
Center, and the Mental Hygiene Clinic. 
They considered the possibility of centers 
lor speech correction, for the hard of hear- 
ug, and for remedial reading aid; studied 
‘isting legislation; and compiled com- 
parative data on special education pro- 
gtams in other states as well as a directory 
f social agencies for handicapped chil- 
dren in Delaware. 
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FROM THE BRANCHES 






Wood sculpture 


is easy! 


VEN if you’ve never tried it before, you 
can easily make a piece of sculpture 
out of a block of wood with the help 

of the new book, SCULPTURE IN Woop, by 
the noted artist, John Rood. In clear, every- 
day language he takes you step-by-step 
through the fascinating process of wood 
sculpture. 133 easy-to-understand photo- 
graphs graphically illustrate the text. In- 
cluded also is a section that shows you how 
to use sculpture in decorating your home, 
and how to appreciate the completed work 
of art. 


SCULPTURE 
IN WOOD 


BY JOHN ROOD 
At all bookstores, $5.00 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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On the basis of this preparation, the 
Delaware State Division concluded that 
present facilities are inadequate to dis- 
cover and educate all of the handicapped 
children in the state. It found that in- 
creased therapy for children with mental, 
hearing, sight, and speech handicaps was 
badly needed, and recommended remedial 
work and a special curriculum for gifted 
children. 

Existing legislation, the AAUW group 
found, is not adequate to provide for the 
development of an integrated program of 
special education. Methods of financing 
such a program as well as standards for its 
operation need to be incorporated into 
legislation. 

The AAUW report on the project 
pointed out that raising the standards of 
education for handicapped children is 
part of the problem ‘of improvement of 
educational standards as a whole within 
the state. It recommends that the AAUW 
cooperate with such groups as the Coun- 
cil for Delaware Education, which is now 
working on consolidation or redistricting, 
considered essential if special education is 
to be advanced, and with the state Board 
of Education and the Unified Legislative 
Committee. 

One result of the survey is the sugges- 
tion that AAUW members may help in 
promoting better education for handi- 
capped children by supporting legislation 
to include required education of children 
with hearing difficulties from 2 to 16 years 
old; the combined education of Negro and 
white children as financially advan- 
tageous; enough finances to provide ade- 
quate trained personnel for four centers in 
the state; and the transfer of hearing 
handicaps from supervision by the Com- 
mission for the Blind. 


@ FOR CHILDREN’ e@ 


BALLET - PUPPETS « DRAMA « MAGIC 


15 Attractions Touring America 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


Times Buiiding, New York 18, N. Y. BRyant 9-6780 
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Though the Delaware AAUW State 
Division considers this report but a small 
beginning, the time and thought devoted 
to the project may well furnish the spring. 
board for greater developments in the 
future. 


Macon’s Child Guidance Clinic 
An all-out campaign for a child guidance 
clinic for Macon and Bibb County, Geor- 
gia, waged by the Macon Branch of 
AAUW for a year, resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the clinic this spring. Space 
for the center has been provided by 
Mercer University, since the clinic will 
fit in with the school’s educational pro- 
gram; the clinic, however, is operated 
under the direction of the local health 
department. The Georgia State Depart: 
ment of Public Health allocated $7,500 to 
Bibb County for the first year of the 
clinic, a sum the community must match. 
Interest in the clinic ran high in Macon, 
but it was the AAUW that first began 
organizing thought and action for the 
center. When a local program on health 
brought the question before branch mem- 
bers, a branch committee on the proposed 
Child Guidance Center for Macon was 
formed and AAUW began determining 
how private citizens, educational organi- 


SELVA AGASSI 


what is... 


the AAUW legislative program? 


the status of women program? 


Find answers to these questions, 
with practical suggestions for study 
and action programs in 


HiTANDBOOK FOR LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM CHAIRMEN...... 25 cents 


ASSIGNMENT IN HUMAN FREEDOM 
handbook for status of women chairmen 
free to members 40 cents to non-members 

send orders to 
AAUW HEADQUARTERS 
1634 Eye St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


KLKLAAKAA AMAL ALASKA 
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gations, and civic groups could best co- 
operate with the health department in 
making the clinic a reality. As a result of 
much discussion, several radio programs, 
and a survey of opinion among local 
organization leaders, the Macon Branch 
found itself actively participating in the 
movement. 

A joint meeting of the branch Educa- 
tion, Social Studies, and Legislative Com 
mittees was held with the health officer 
for Macon and Bibb County, the director 
of the Division of Maternal and Child 
Health in the State Department of Health, 
and a representative of the Psychiatric 
Social Service Division, who served as 
consultants. From this meeting came the 
suggestion for a community-wide meeting 
of interested citizens to find out whether 
the community was ready to accept its 
share of the financial responsibility. 

The Macon Branch arranged a meeting 
lat November which was attended by 
200 persons representing 41 civic, edu- 
cational, religious, health, and social serv- 
ice agencies. Speakers pointed out the 
need for a child guidance clinic and the 
services it could provide. 


iim Free brochure, 
de “We Can Publish Your Book ” 
chs tells how we have published 
over 300 new authors. 
Te Write for free copy. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. AW10 
251 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


A Wonderful Christmas Gift- 


for intelligent boys and girls {9-14} 


WORLD YOUTH 


Geographic Adventure Story Magazine 
Published monthly (except July, August) Sub- 
scription price — $2.50 ($3.00 abroad) 

AAUW fund-raisers interested in selling on com 
mission, write direct to publishers: 


WORLD YOUTH, Inc., Los Gatos, California 


~ BRANCHES 


Since it was evident that the com- 
inunity favored the establishment of a 
clinic, the city council included an allot- 
ment for the center in its 1950 budget, 
and county commissioners agreed that 
county funds would be made available. 
When a speaker from the branch pre- 
sented the project before two other groups, 
both contributed funds, and plans were 
made to give volunteer service to the 
clinic. 

The Macon Branch has received many 
commendations and much newspaper pub- 
licity for turning talk into action and 
helping to establish a worthwhile com- 
munity service. 


Washington, D. C., Branch Looks 
at Housing in the Nation’s Capital 


The Washington, D. C., Branch, with 375 
members, carried on a balanced program 
last year, making use of the rich resources 
of Washington for speakers, particularly 
on international questions, and also 
demonstrating effectively the possibilities 
of member participation in significant 
branch projects. 

In this respect the work of the branch 
in housing was one of the most carefully- 
thought-out programs that has come to 
our attention. We are glad to share 
the step-by-step procedure with other 
branches that may wish to work in this 
field. 

On the basis of an “interest”’ question- 
naire, the Social Studies Committee of the 
branch decided to concentrate on Housing 


A FANTASTIC DANCE PLAY FOR CHILDREN 


PUSS-IN-BOOTS 


Touring America 1950-51 


For information regarding dates, 
prices, address 


EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE PRODUCTIONS 
Pound Ridge Road Bedford, New York 
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and Community Planning as its special 

subject for study. 

The year’s work began with a series of 
meetings carried on by small study groups. 
Each of the five meetings had a definite 
purpose: 

(1) Familiarizing the group with the AAUW 
approach in this field, and gaining back- 
ground on national legislation. 

(2) Preparing an inventory of information, 
brought in by group members, on local 
housing and community planning, popula- 
tion growth and trends, factors in the 
community that affect, or are affected by, 
housing, ete. 

Combining data gathered by members on 
health, welfare, and housing characteris- 
tics of various neighborhoods in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and beginning work on 
maps showing these characteristics. 
Reviewing the work of various District 
public and private agencies concerned 
with planning and redevelopment — their 
organization, functions, and powers; and 
completing the maps. 

Holding a conference with persons to ap- 
pear on a Housing and Community 
Planning Round Table at a_ branch 
meeting. 


At the branch meeting round table 
planned by the study group, specialists 
who had been dealing with housing prob- 
lems in the District and members of the 
study group discussed “What Kind of 
Home Is Washington?” Reprints of 
the Woman’s Home Companion article, 
“Washington — Disgrace to the Na- 
tion,” were distributed, and the six maps 
prepared by the study group were dis- 
played. 

Another series of five study group 
meetings, with all interested members in- 
vited, was held weekly in preparation for 
a housing tour. Members brought in in- 
formation and experts contributed to the 
discussion of special housing problems of 
the District, housing characteristics of 
different neighborhoods, building codes 
and local regulations, construction and 
modern trends in design, use of space, etc. 

On April 29, with the cooperation of the 
National Capital Housing Authority, 
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the housing tour took 40 members of 
the branch by bus on a three-hour trip 
through the city. A brief introductory 
talk preceded the tour, and each person 
received mimeographed notes outlining 
the general purpose of the tour and calling 
attention to points to be watched for at 
specific locations. The trip was planned to 
show various types of problems — decay 
of a once-desirable residential section, 
slum conditions, alley dwellings, tem- 
porary housing; and also showed efforts 
to solve these problems through low-cost 
housing, public and private, and neighbor. 
hood cooperation in a clean-up and reno- 
vation project. 

In summarizing the year’s work, the 
Social Studies Committee reports that the 
housing meeting and tour provided basic 
information for the general membership, 
but modestly adds that the year’s work 
only “‘skimmed the surface.” It is hoped 
that members of the housing study groups 
may form several neighborhood groups in 
the coming year. 

Meanwhile, there is no doubt that a 
good many AAUW members know a great 
deal more than they did about how people 
in the nation’s capital are housed — and 
are minded to support steps to replace 
dilapidated, disease- and crime-breeding 
areas with decent housing. 

On recommendation of the Social 
Studies Committee, the branch voted to 
support: (1) continuation of rent control 
in the District; (2) reorganization of the 
National Capital Park and _ Planning 
Commission; and (3) securing funds for 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Agency. 


Salina Sets Out to Elect Women 


First came study of the methods and 
projects suggested in the AAUW booklet 
Assignment in Human Freedom and then 
action in the Salina, Kansas, Branch 
Status of Women Committee work. 
With the cooperation of the Legislative 
Committee, the status of women members 
studied Kansas laws to see if any dis 
criminated against women from the stan¢- 
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point of economic, political, or inheritance _ wrote letters or called on the chairman in 
rights. Few if any such laws were found person, and by phone, in behalf of their 


8 of 
trip 


tory | by the group. candidate. In April the appointment of 
Tson Action came with the decision to elect Mrs. Stewart as postmistress was an- 
ning J more women to public office. The commit- nounced, with official appointment by the 


lling J tee set as its goal the placement of a President expected shortly thereafter. 


yr at # woman on the Salina City Commission The Assignment in Human Freedom 
*d to J on which only men have held office. To handbook which sparked the Salina group 
ecay | find a suitable candidate the group con- may be ordered from Headquarters, for 
tion,  tacted all women’s organizations and 40 cents. 


asked them to select a woman they con- 
sidered highly capable for the position. 
This fall representatives from each of 
these organizations will meet with the Is our community offering ample employ- 
AAUW committee to vote for one can- ment opportunities for college graduates 
didate whom they will work to elect. in the fields for which they are trained, or 
Next the committee set about to have in related fields? 

Mrs. N. T. Stewart, former Kansas To find the answer to this question, the 
AAUW State Division president, ap- Atlantic City, New Jersey, Branch Status 
pointed to the post of temporary post- of Women Committee set up a question- 
master, which was opened when the in- naire which it sent out to the branch 
cumbent resigned. How did the committee members. Interest in the survey ran high 
do it? When it heard the post was open it in the committee, for it was the first time 
brought the news to the attention of the such an inventory had been attempted in 
branch board. Armed with a letter from the branch, and it was felt the response 
the board approving Mrs. Stewart as a would shed light on what opportunities 
capable candidate, the committee went to the resort community offered its college 
se the chairman of the Democratic graduates. 

Central Committee for Salina County. Almost one-third of the members re- 
Branch members were alerted and either turned the questionnaires, enabling the 
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Social New Orleans Christmas Cards MIAMI ‘BEACH 
ed to Four typical scenes of famous Vieux Carré by a DIRECTLY on the OCEAN af 24th SI. 


New Orleans artist. Box of 12 cards and matching 
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committee to draw a number of conclu- 
sions even though it felt there was much 
‘unexplored territory.” On the basis of 
the survey, the committee found that ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the branch 
membership is composed of teachers (in- 
cluding those now retired), half of whom 
receive salaries in the neighborhood of 
$4,000 a year. Members holding positions 
other than teaching, the group found, 
do not seem to command as high salaries, 
and some members had to turn to fields 
other than those for which they were 
trained because openings in their profes- 
sion were not available in Atlantic City. 

Only one of the members replying to 
the survey was employed as a _ hotel 
executive, although 75 percent of the in- 
come in the resort community comes 
from the hotel business. It was also noted 
that several social service agencies in the 
city do not draw, particularly, from the 
AAUW membership for their staffs. 

The consensus of the committee is that 
aside from the teaching profession, the 
community does not afford very favor- 


able opportunities for the college-trained 
woman. 


Survey of Employed Women 


A survey of employed women in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, was made by the 
branch Status of Women Committee dur- 
ing the past year. Through its check on 
the city directory, the committee found 
that over 7,800 women worked in the 
city, whose population is over 75,500. The 
fields in which they were employed were 
classified as professional and semi-profes- 
sional, service work, proprietorship, man- 
agerial and official, clerical, saleswomen, 
operatives (both manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing), and craftsmen. 

The operatives, clerical, and service 
work fields employed the greatest number 
of women workers, with the professional 
and semi-professional field and _ sales- 
women a close fourth and fifth. 

The committee has been circularizing 
the employers to find answers to such 
questions as: Is the training of these 
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women adequate? How much of it had ty 
be training on the job? Is the vocational 
training offered locally adequate? What 
additional vocational training is needed? 
Is there a need for part-time workers, and 
if so, how is that need met? 


Stirring Up Election Interest 


Arousing the interest of women in electing 
those who would govern them in the 
county and state administrations was the 
major activity of the Greenville, South 
Carolina, Branch Status of Women Com. 
mittee in the past year. The committee 
mapped out its program to include in- 
fluencing women to study the characteris- 
tics of candidates, to register and enroll, 
to vote, and to accept nominations or 
appointments. 

The committee had notices and articles 
concerning elections published in the 
women’s columns in all the newspapers, 
gave lists of the dates of precinct and 
county meetings to AAUW members, and 
provided specific information on the dates 
for registration and enrollment to its 
members and others through the news- 
papers. Prominent commentators and 
writers were enlisted in a campaign to 
point up the ability and accomplishments 
of women and the possible contributions 
they could make in the world of politics. 

Members of the committee telephoned 
and talked to friends suggesting registra- 
tion and enrollment. Other organizations 
were asked to bring before their member- 
ship the importance of taking intelligent 
part in the elections and of influencing 
others to do so. 

The status of women group also madea 
survey of the number of women serving 
on appointive boards in the city and 
county, then prepared a list of qualified or 
eligible women who would accept ap 
pointment on various boards, commis 
sions, or committees. It also listed the 
school boards on which there would be 
vacancies during the next term. 

One of the difficulties encountered was 
in gelting qualified women to run for 
office or to accept appointment. 





Headquarters Mail 


From Japan 

The Japanese Association of University 
Women greatly appreciates your kind courtesy 
and helpful assistance to Miss Hoshino, Mrs. 
Moriya, and Miss Yoshida, during their visits 
in Washington and elsewhere in the United 
States. Recently there was a general meeting 
of JAUW at which these women reported of 
their valuable experiences. 

We are very happy that three other fine 
representative members of JAUW had the 
honor of being recipients for the grants for 
1950-51. Kind hospitality and attention from 
your branches to them will be very deeply ap- 
preciated not by those three members only, 
but by our entire association. 

Although we are very sorry that we are not 
in the position yet to follow your wonderful 
work in the international fellowship fund, we 
heartily wish to have the opportunity of fol- 
lowing your footsteps in reciprocating the hos- 
pitality in meeting the IFUW members, even 
in our humble ways, — with limitations in the 
postwar conditions. We would especially like 
to hear of women of your association who 
may come to Japan for special study or re- 
search, not only to welcome them socially, 
but help them to make contacts with the right 
facilities or research material. And we hope 
we can be instrumental in helping with the 
housing problem, to facilitate exchange pro- 
grams in the future. 

Mrs. Jiro TANAKA 
Chairman, International Relations Committee 


Japanese Association of University Women 
Tokyo, Japan 


Invitation to Teachers 


I was sorry to see in the Summer number of 
the JourNAL such a summary dismissal of 
Albert Lynd’s article in the Atlantic Monthly. 
If you were to send out a questionnaire to 
public school teachers I think you would find 
support for the points that he makes. I taught 
in public schools for thirty-eight years and am 
how retired, but I know many younger teachers 
who are dismayed by the same things that 
trouble me. 

_ Miss Clapp’s fine article on liberal education 
in the same number of the JourNAL is in strong 


contrast to the process by which teachers are 
encouraged to build up credits toward a salary 
raise by taking whatever extension course 
happens to be offered. These courses are never 
aimed at broadening knowledge of the subject 
to be taught, but usually consist of some 
theory spun out, as Mr. Lynd describes, to 
cover the required number of hours. 

Mr. Lynd does not say enough about the 
terrific extra-curricular demands on a teacher. 
Why not encourage teacher-members of the 
Association (if they can find time) to write 
what they think about present-day conditions? 
It will not be all adverse criticism — some of 
the new ways are fine — but let us not be 
afraid of exposing the weaknesses. Let’s hear 
from the teachers. 
Scotia, New York Louise BurcHarp 


It Shouldn’t Happen 


If you have any power in seeing that my 
JOURNAL reaches me, I'd greatly appreciate 
receiving it. In three years, I have received 
about six issues. Members are always asking 
me, “Have you read this, have you read that, 
what do you think of this, do you agree with 
that?” It is embarrassing to have to admit I 
have not even seen a copy of the magazine. 
“You belong, don’t you?”’ they ask, foolishly, 
knowing perfectly well we all organized the 
branch together. “‘Then why haven’t you read 
it?”’ It makes me feel disloyal to have to say, 
“Well, I suppose the reason is that some- 
body in the national office has a hard time 
keeping track of our moves, even when I try 
to keep the record straight.” So then I borrow 
a copy, as fast as I can, but that’s not the same 
as having your own, cutting a clipping out of 
it to send to a friend, or sending a copy home 
for the family to read. You can’t do a thing 
like that to somebody else’s magazine. Not if 
you want to live, anyway. 


Miles City, Montana M. Litiian Peterson 


We can only say, to all members who have new 
addresses, send your change of address to AAUW 
Headquarters, and we'll do our best! Be sure to 
mention your old address and branch affiliation, 
as well as the new one. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For the year ending June 30, 1950 


BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
GENERAL FUND 
Current Assets: 
$ 27,229 
Advances 


1,568.90 $ 


41 
28,798 .31 


Investments.......... 


Fixed Assets: 
Land and Building 
Furniture and Fix- 
tures 


204,006 


Deferred Expense 


| ae Le ee 


CURRENT FELLOWSHIP FUNDS 


Cash 


Investments... .. 


PN ac Kio ewes rua 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Investments...... 


MMs 608 Bag a. Wer cect ot 


ToTaL ASSETS.........- 


178,418 .24 


99 
253,802.11 


290 .47 


... 8 461,309.13 


$ 245,918.11 
3,000 .00 


... 8 248,918.11 


. $1,082,287 . 02 
. $1,082,287 02 


... $1,792,514 .26 


LIABILITIES AND PRINCIPAL 


GENERAL FUND 


Accrued Liabilities. ........... 
Deferred Income 
Reserves: 
Administrative 
serve 
Recognition of Past 
ee 
Securities Reserve. . 
Life Memberships. . 
Building Reserve. 
Reserve — Furniture 
and Fixtures. . 
Reserve — Deprecia- 
tion of Office Equip- 


Re- 
$ 41,471 


19,292 

1,000 
13,550 
37,705 


2,670. 


Reserve — New Of- 
fice Equipment. 
Fellowship Income 


Reserve 15,082 


3,600. 


wae 1,143.70 


18,779 41 
01 
00 
00 
00 


.63 


37 


84 


4,965. 


139,337 .37 


Special Funds: 
Chandor Fund 
Fellowship Emer- 

gency Fund 46,702.) 

Capital Account 

Special Current Accounts. . 


253,802. 1] 
1,544 53 


. & 461,309.13 


a ) 
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CURRENT FELLOWSHIP FUNDS 


Fellowship Stipend Accounts. $ 
International Grants. 


92,433.12 
156,484.99 


$ 248,918 11 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Million Dollar Fellowships: 
National Units. .... , 
International Units........... 

Memorial Fellowships 

Securities Reserve. . 


534,669 48 
263,285 38 
254,562 . 05 
29,770.16 
$1,082,287. 
Tota LIABILITIES AND PRIN- 
CIPAI $1,792,514.% 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1950 


GENERAL FUNDS — BUDGET 
Income: 


Dues 
112,746 Individual Members @ 

$281,865. 
4,700.00 
5,218.0 
2,250.00 


188 Corporate Members @ $25.00 
Reinstatement Fees. 
MRMCCTION FOCS......2 600s esse. 
JOURNAL 
es 
Advertising. . 
Publications..... 
Art Exhibits. ... ‘i 
Interest on Investments and Sav- 
ings Accounts. . 
Headquarters Rentals. 
State President’s Conference-Regis- 
tration Fees. ......... 
Miscellaneous Income... . 


9,400.78 
1,122.15 
1,402.01 
1,126 % 


9,644.54 
1,165.71 


560.0 
1,572.4 


— 


TotaL Bupcet INcoME $320,028.01 


Transferred from International Grants 
for Administrative Expenses... 


5,433. 


— 


$325,461. 


—— 


Toran INCOME............ 





65.00 
700.00 
218.0 
250.00 


400.78 
122.15 
402.07 
126.8 


644.54 
165.71 


560. 00 
572.0 


——— 


028." 


433.9 


— 


461.4 


—=— 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Expenditures: 


Board of Directors and Committees 
Elected Officers % 10,079. 
Standing Committees......... 10,981. 
Special Committees. . . se 1,546. 
NN cg re sub iale ose oeay a Peed 160,342. 
Office Expenses 
Stationery and Office Supplies. . 5,300. 
Telephone and Telegraph 2,385 
Postage and Express.......... 4,368. 
Books and Magazine Subscrip- 
Ws xen s:. ; ee ie 1,123. 
Addressograph...... 1,158. 
Membership Records......... 5,953. 
Miscellaneous. ....... a 1,384 
Headquarters Expense 
; 1,124. 
Electricity. . . 1,395. 
ee : 1,033. 
1,267 
ee 1,010 
Miscellaneous. . 1,258 
Publications 
General 
JOURNAL..... Ses 44,171. 
General Director's Letter 8,625. 
Other : $s 6,228. 
Communications........ Fee, 2,966 . 
Publications for Sale. . ripe 1,859. 
Art Exhibitions. ..... 1,889 


Travel 
To the Field .... 4,261. 
Association Business.......... 1,266 .75 
IFUW Dues..... Aousahts 1,472.77 


Special Items 
State Presidents Conference. ... 5,822 .68 
Auditor and Legal Counsel... . . 1,100.00 
IFUW Conference eu 9,066.10 
Miscellaneous Expense........ 1,268.72 


Fixed Expenses 
Real Estate and Personal Taxes. 3,906.10 
Social Security Taxes... .. 2,391.47 
Insurance ay 732.87 
2,860.99 
$311,599 .63 
6,400 .00 


$317,999 .63 


Total Expenditures. . . 
Allotments to Reserves. ...... 


OWAL......5 5. 


$ 7,461.80 


Net IncoME 


GENERAL FUNDS — SPECIAL ACCOUNTS 

Expenditures: 

Building Alterations and Equip- 

% 19,063.28 
6,098 .76 
4,357 .80 
3,092.54 


Office Equipment 
1949 Convention 
Round-the-World Tour... . 


Special Board and Committee Meet- 
ep a he Nee ks 2,020.70 

Study in Higher Education 56 

Miscellaneous 82 


46 

.23 

Net ExpEeNsE 23 
Transferred from Reserves $33,100.49 

Balance, July 1, 1949- 

Seattle Convention. 


5,522 .27 38,622 .76 


Balance, June 30, 1950 (Study in 


Higher Education) $ 1,544.53 


FELLOWSHIP STIPEND ACCOUNTS 


Balance, July 1, 1949 
Income: 
Contributions. ...... $18,065 .99 
Interest on  Invest- 
ments...... x 45,664.48 63,730 .47 


$140,998 . 17 


$ 77,267.70 


DOPE... 2 
Disbursements: 
Stipend Payments.............. 48,565 .05 


$ 92,433.12 


Balance June 30, 1950 


INTERNATIONAL GRANTS 


Balance, July 1, 1949 
Income: 
Contributions. .. . 


$120,558 .08 


108,667 .15 


$229,225 .23 
Disbursements: 
International Grants. %66,267.33 
Administrative Ex- 
pense . ; 1,039.55 


67,306 .88 


BOs oneness vi $161,918.35 
Transferred to General Fund Budget (5 

percent of 1949-50 income) . 5,433 . 36 
Balance, June 30, 1950 $156,484.99 


The accounts of the AAUW for July 1, 1949, to June 
30, 1950, have been audited by Regardie and 
Brooks, certified public accountants, the scope of 
their examination covering primarily the accounta- 
bility of the Treasurer to the Association but not a 
review of the distribution of receipts and disburse- 
ments. The auditor's statement, certifying that the 
Association’s financial records are in order, is filed 
with the President of the Association. 
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Presidents of AAUW State Divisions 


ALABAMA — Mrs. Marion Moxley, 2864 20th 
Street, West, Birmingham 

Arizona — Mrs. Bertha Autenrieth, 
North 17th Avenue, Phoenix 

ARKANSAS — Mrs. Martine Collins, 608 Hick- 
ory Street, Texarkana 

CALIFORNIA — Mrs. Ann ‘Townsend, 
Pepperwood Avenue, Long Beach 8 

Cotorapo — Miss Anne Byrd Kennon, 465 
Lafayette Street, Denver 

Connecticut — Mrs. Irene Longwell, 1795 
Whitney Avenue, Hamden 

DELAWARE — Mrs. F. Jean Waller, RFD 1, 
Seaford 

Fioripa — Miss Alvazine Young, 202 West 
Maxwell Drive, Lakeland 

Groraia — Miss Marie Wood, Collegeboro 

Ipano — Miss Lorene Hendricks, Idaho State 
College, Pocatello 

Inurvo1is — Mrs. Lucille Even, 361 
Avenue, Aurora 

Inp1ANA — Dr. Elizabeth Mackay, 558 South 
7th Street, Lafayette 

Iowa — Miss Bertha Wellhausen, 1705 West 
16th Street, Sioux City 

Kansas — Miss Alice Lucile 
East 13th Street, Hutchinson 

KENTUCKY — Miss Edith Ford, 226 Lancaster 
Avenue, Richmond 

Louistana — Mrs. Quintilla Morgan Anders, 
413 South Pierce Street, Lafayette 

Maine — Mrs. Edith Abbott, 432 Spring 
Street, Portland 

MaryYLAND — Mrs. Katharine Burgess, 6451 
Barnaby Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

MassacuusETts — Mrs. Frieda Ullian, 35 
Dolphin Road, Newton Center 59 

Micuican — Mrs. Ruth Caldwell, 2112 Shef- 
field Drive, Kalamazoo 40 

Minnesota — Mrs. Florence Schneider, 5708 
London Road, Duluth 

Mississipp1 — Mrs. Nannie McLemore, 109 
3lst Avenue, South, Hattiesburg 

Missourt — Dr. Alice Parker, Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles 

Montana — Mrs. Esther Stahl, 315 
Street, North, Great Falls 
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Illinois 
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23rd 


NEBRASKA — Mrs. Fern Orme, 3025 Sheridan 
Boulevard, Lincoln 

NeEvapA — Mrs. Byrd Sawyer, 290 William: 
Avenue, Fallon 

New Hampsurre — Mrs. Dorothy Randall. 
151 West Street, Keene 

New JersEY — Mrs. Jean Prochazka, 53 
East Grant Avenue, Roselle Park 

New Mexico— Mrs. Helen 
South Ist Street, Tucumcari 

New York — Mrs. Florence Gilfether, 806 
West Church Street, Elmira 

Nortu Caroutina— Mrs. Lucie Humber, 
117 West 5th Street, Greenville 

Nortu Dakota — Dr. Wanda W. Brentzel, 
1125 12th Street, North, Fargo 

Onto — Mrs. Gladys Hazen, 2325 Andover 
Road, Columbus 12 

OxLanoma — Mrs. Virginia Kirkpatrick, 31% 
South Florence Place, Tulsa 

OrEGON — Mrs. Bertha McCormack, 226) 
Morris Street, Route 4, Corvallis 

PENNSYLVANIA — Mrs. Pauline Evansha, 306 
Traders Bank Building, Hazleton 

Ruope Istanp — Mrs. Catharine Sherman, 
Long Acres Farm, Newport 

Soutu CaroLtina — Miss Ethel M. Evans, 6! 
Church Street, Charleston 

South Dakota— Mrs. Kathryn 
61114 Main Street, Rapid City 

TENNESSEE — Mrs. Elizabeth Phillips, 135 
South Jackson Street, Athens 

Texas — Miss May Jones, Tarleton Station, 
Box 275, Stephenville 

Utan — Mrs. Ruth Wahlquist, 824 Washing 
ton Boulevard, Ogden 

Vermont — Dr. Alice Cooke Brown, $k 
Ranch, RFD 3, Brandon 

Vireinia — Dr. Janet MacDonald, Hollix 
College 

WASHINGTON — Mrs. Nellie 
D’Alene Hotel, Spokane 8 

Wesr Vircinta — Miss Virginia Atkinsov, 
1324 Quarrier Street, Charleston 1 

Wisconsin — Mrs. Elizabeth Risser, 1 
West Main Street, Madison 3 

Wyomine — Dr. Lillian G. Portenier, Us: 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie 
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Box edges the old gardens and food rare and 
delicate in other climates is here for every day. 
The painter is a man possessed by this earth, 
its luxuriant growth and its life. His deep ab- 
sorption in the natural environment shows 
most in his imaginative paintings or his re-crea- 
tions of old tales and rhymes. All his interpreta- 
tion wears the image of the Mississippi landscape. 
The color is high, as in full sun, the design close. 
The sense of summer silence and of one moment 
caught in time floats over all space. When the 
painting is about an historical myth, the method 
conveys most successfully the atmosphere of 
isolation and poetry-making centuries ago. 

The paintings do not contain a modern 
straight line; no line is straighter than a flower's 
stem, a bird's leg, or a tree trunk. The placement 
of the material on the page is often a little 
mysterious, more as the older nations saw a 
picture. Balance is occult, as if the flower or the 
turtle moved back a few hundred years into the 
ages. 

The exact cadences and the repetition in 
Anderson's painting are a little like the human 
voice in singing; perhaps like the sound of the 
community singing schools of Scotch and English 
ballad ancestry once held all over the state. 

The profusion, the dense texture, and the 
rhythmic quality of his painting is closely allied 
with the writing of William Faulkner and Eudora 
Welty, both native Mississippi writers of this 
period. All three of them have produced, in the 
milieu of a rural state, that abundant, impas- 
sioned and—in the South—lyrical expression 
which is recognized as about modern life, about 
man and his wants, and about many places far 
from its origin. 

In presenting a living artist of a given locale, it 
is important that the work be offered for sale. 
The drawings illustrated here are available at 
$15 each, the watercolors at $25 to $50 and up, 
the color prints at $7.50. Buyers may write 
directly to Walter Anderson, Shearwater Pot- 
tery, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


—L.B. 





THE THREE BILLY GOATS GRUFF 
color print 
by Walter Anderson 





FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 


SOME PAMPHLETS, KITS, AND STUDY GUIDES !SSUED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
_. SEND YOUR ORDERS TO THE AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 EYE STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.¢ 


EDUCATION 


AAUW Members Look at College Edu- 
cation, by Patricia Woodward Cautley. In- 
terim report of the findings from replies to the 
Questionnaire Survey in Higher Education; to- 
gether with An Outline for Group Discussion. 

25 cents 


Children’s Museum—How to Start One, 
by Jane B. Cheney and Louise S. Lemaire. 
15 cents 


Human Relations and Homemaking. A 
kit for young marrieds and others, including 
seventeen leaflets and suggestions for group 
study. $2.00 
Study of Family Life. A kit containing a 
study outline and six reprints. 80 cents 
The Arlington Story: A Fight for Better 
Schools. A film strip and record telling the 
part an AAUW branch played in a county- 
wide fight for better schools. $4.10 


Teacher Recruitment. Ten leaflets on supply 
and demand, salaries, career values, report of 
AAUW projects. 55 cents 


Federal-State Relations to Education. 
A kit containing pro-con statements on the 
educational provisions in the Hoover Report, 
a bibliography, and reprints. 10 cents 


Today's Books for Children—and To- 
morrow’s World, by Gladys Murphy Gra- 


ham. 20 cents 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Group Tensions in the United States, 
by Edith Sherrard. An outline for community 
study. 25 cents 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H 


———————— 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A Guide to UN’s Special Agencies, b, 
Frances Lee McGillicuddy. Factual data, dis. 
cussion topics, and bibliography for eact 
specialized agency. 30 cents 


World Economy and Peace, by Maxine 
Sweezy Woolston. An economic study guide 
25 cents 


The United States and Eastern Asia. / 


study guide by Meribeth E. Cameron. 15 cents 


The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women— When, How, Why. A: 
eight-page booklet telling the IFUW story. Free 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Laws in the Making, by Marjorie L. Ten: 


ple. A brochure on the progress of a bill through 
Congress. Free 


The Atlantic Pact—Precedent or Ex- 
ception: Part |, Course of Negotiation 
Part Il, A Summary of the Senate Debate or 
the Ratification of the Pact. 

Free to members; 20 cents to others 


Education Is Not Ready. A symposium on 
federal aid to education, reprinted from the 
JOURNAL. 10 cents 


THE ARTS 


Art in the Town. Branch projects showing 
discovery and expression of community life and 
resources as well as the growth of member 
initiative. 65 cents 


Wichita Falls, Texas. A history of the de 


velopment of the seven arts from the pionee’ 
stage to the city of 50,000. $1.40 


Branch Handbook in the Arts. The 19 
72-page edition has suggestions on beginning 
art programs in the branch, mechanics of oF 
ganization, subject matter, etc. 45 cents 





